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THE PRICE WE PAY FOR ILLITERACY 



FRIDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1998 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
SD— 430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. James M. Jeffords 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Jeffords. 

Opening Statement of Senator Jeffords 

The Chairman. Good morning. The Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources will come to order. 

Today the committee is holding the second in a series of hearings 
to examine our educational goals. Last week, we focused on early 
childhood education; this moming*s focus is on literacy. 

Goal 6 of the goals adapted by our Nation’s Governors at the be- 
ginning of this decade states that “By the year 2000, every adult 
American will be literate and will possess the knowledge and skills 
necessary to compete in a global economy and exercise the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship.” 

Unfortunately, the statistics used to assess Goal 6 indicate that 
we are a long way off from meeting that goal. The most recent na- 
tional survey of reading achievement by fourth-graders, the 1994 
National Assessment of Educational Progress, indicates that 44 
percent of schoolchildren are reading below a basic level of achieve- 
ment. Unfortunately, these statistics do not improve when looking 
at the findings from the most recent National Adult Literacy Sur- 
vey. This survey found that 23 percent of adults were at the lowest 
literacy level. Adults in this category displayed difficulty using 
reading and writing skills essential for carrying out daily routine 
activities. 

In my own State of Vermont, a State often regarded as a leader 
in education, 80,000 people are in need of adult educational serv- 
ices. That is a staggering number in a State where th^ population 
is under 600,000. 

It is important to note that illiteracy is not only a problem in the 
United States but around the world. This week UNICEF published 
its annual report, which found that one-sixth of the 5.9 billion peo- 
ple in the world cannot read or write. 

There are several federally-funded programs that attempt to ad- 
dress the literacy issue. These include Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, which supports instructional activi- 
ties that help students meet high standards in core subject areas 
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such as reading and math; Even Start, created by my friend Chair- 
man Bill Goodling, which provides family literacy proCTams for par- 
ents and children; and Reading is Fundamental, wnich promotes 
the establishment of reading programs, including the distribution 
of inexpensive books to students. 

We also have Adult Education State Grants, which give assist- 
ance to educationally disadvantaged adults in developing basic lit- 
eracy skills, and the Reading Excellence Act, which Congress 
passed this year to provide professional development for reading 
teachers and tutorial assistance for students who need additionsH 
help in reading. 

The existing programs have a good track record for those whom 
they have served. However, many are not able to participate in 
these programs. For example. Title I currently serves only two- 
thirds of those students eligible to receive Title I services. Even 
Start provides support to about one-fourth of those individuals who 
could be assisted by participation in the Even Start program, and 
adult education is estimated to serve only one-seventh of those 
adults who are functionally illiterate. 

In addition to the Federal programs I have mentioned, there are 
a number of well-established private sector efforts that are involved 
in the literacy effort. 

Many of us on this panel are involved in a volunteer reading pro- 
gram called Everybody Wins. As a founder of the DC. Everybody 
Wins program, I am thrilled at the large number of Senators, Con- 
gressmen and congressional staff who participate on a weekly basis 
in reading to students in the DC. schools.. ^ 

Volunteer efforts are important, but they alone will not eradicate 
our growing illiteracy problem. In addition to the Everybody Wins 
program, DC. public schools are launching Saturday reading class- 
es for up to 10,000 students to try to increase the number of chil- 
dren who read and write at grade level. 

Earlier this week, I had the opportunity to visit with students 
participating in the Vermont Adult Learning program, a program 
that receives funding from Federal and State government sources 
in addition to some private funding. One student told me he was 
a D or D-minus student all the way through high school. However, 
it was not until his senior year of high school that a teacher in- 
formed him that he was in danger of not graduating — a clear exam- 
ple of social promotion. A dropout, he tried to enter the military 
but was rejected because he could not read or write. Now in his 
mid-40s and about to pass the adult education course offered 
through the Vermont Adult Learning program, this gentleman 
reads National Geographic for enjoyment. Imagine how the world 
has been opened to him. 

His message to me was: “Please see to it that those individuals 
like myself, who know the embarrassment of not being able to read 
a newspaper or a book to their children, have the opportunity to 
change their lives by creating a literacy system that will provide 
services to both adults and children, and they too will be able to 
read National Geographic magazine.” 

I look forward to hearing from our outstanding witnesses today. 

At this point, I would submit for the record the statement of Sen- 
ator Dodd, and I also will ask unanimous consent — and I do not 
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think I will have a problem with that today — that any other Mem- 
bers be allowed to place statements in the record at this point. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Dodd follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Dodd 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to extend my gratitude to you for 
holding this hearing today, and for all you have done to promote 
the cause of literacy in this country. TTiere are few members in this 
body who have done more on behalf of literacy than yourself. 

Literacy is without a doubt the most fundamental and necessary 
skill that one can possess. It makes us good parents, good workers, 
and good citizens. Imagine not being able to read— from start to 
finish each day would be nearly impossible. 

Unfortunately, however, for many of our citizens, such days are 
their reality. Almost one Quarter of our population, between 40 and 
44 million Americans, lack basic literacy skills. In Connecticut, 16 

f )erc^nt of the adult population is unable to read or compute in any 
anguage. In Hartford, the Capitol of our State, that number rises 
to 41 percent! And when those who are literate in another lan- 
guage, but not English, are factored in, the statewide illiteracy fig- 
ure rises to 41 percent. 

These statistics affect every one of us. Roughly 75 percent of all 
unemployed individuals are illiterate. Thirty-eight percent of the 
population on government assistance cannot even fill out a job ap- 
plication because they cannot read. American businesses are esti- 
mated to lose more than $60 billion in productivity each year due 
to employees’ lack of basic skills. Seventy percent of the State and 
Federal prison population have such poor literacy skills that they 
are unable to write a letter or understand a train schedule. And 
individuals with low literacy skills are at risk of health problems 
for they are unable to comprehend nutritional information or medi- 
cal instructions provided by health care professionals. 

How can this be in a country as rich in resources and human po- 
tential as ours? As I am certain we will hear today, there are many 
causes. Many of those without literacy skills left school pre- 
maturely. Many have learning problems which frustrate their ef- 
forts to learn. Many were taught by teachers who lacked the nec- 
essary skills to teach reading. 

Beyond the individual, the tragedy of illiteracy is that it is self- 
perpetuating. Parents who are illiterate cannot read to their chil- 
dren. And cnildren not read to start school already behind in im- 
portant literacy skills. Research has shown that cnildren who fall 
behind as early as the second and third grade do not catch up or 
become fluent readers unless expensive, intensive help is available 
to them. If such help is not available, these children become in- 
creasingly frustrated and are at high risk of dropping out of school 
altogether. And this population wnl likely become unemployed or 
incarcerated. 

To attain a literate society is a tall order, but we have a tremen- 
dous advantage today in that we know so much more about the 
physiological process of learning to read and what works and what 
does not, for both children and adults. But we must make sure that 
this new base of knowledge gets out beyond academia and its schol- 
arly journals and directly into the lives of our citizens. 
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Such work can be done in many ways. New Federal and State 
CTants are available for this purpose because of the Reading Excel- 
lence Act we passed last year. 

States and local districts will receive $260 million to shore up the 
training of teachers in reading and to invest in strong local literacy 
partnerships. This program will also support family literacy pro- 
-ams which achieve results for more than one generation of a fam- 
ily. And importantly this funding will also maKe sure young chil- 
dren have access to the most basic reading tool of all — Books. 

And other partners are active in this effort. Businesses should 
continue to invest in basic literacy programs for kids as well as 
workplace literacy programs to provide workers with the skills they 
need to obtain or retain employment. Partnerships between literacy 
programs and health providers are another means of making a sig- 
nificant difference in low literate communities. Public library lit- 
eracy programs must continue to receive our full-fledged support at 
the Federal and local level. 

While there is much to be done, there is much already in place. 
For instance, would note for the record, Mr. Chairman, that citi- 
zens throughout the United States can access free referrals to local 
literacy programs 24 hours a day via a toll-free hotline (800-228- 
8813 or 800-552-9097 TTY) administered by the National Institute 
for Literacy. A simple phone call may be all it takes to change one’s 
life. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for giving a forum to this subject and 
for giving literacy the attention it deserves and look forward to 
working with you to ensure that. all Americans can read. 

The Chairman. Our first witness today is Enrique Ramirez, an 
employee of United Airlines in San Francisco. It is certainly a 
pleasure to have Enrique here; he has experienced first-hand the 
wonderful results of a successful adult literacy program and will be 
sharing that experience with us. . . 

Enrique, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF ENRIQUE RAMIREZ, SAN FRANCISCO, CA, 
FORMER ADULT EDUCATION STUDENT; ANDY HARTMAN, EX- 
ECUTIVE DIRECTOR^ NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR LITERACY, 
WASHINGTON, DC; JEAN DEVARD-KEMP, ASSISTANT COM- 
MISSIONER FOR ADULT LITERACY PROGRAMS, GEORGIA DE- 
PARTMENT OF TECHNICAL AND ADULT EDUCATION, AT- 
LANTA, GA; JOHN P. COMINGS, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CEN- 
TER FOR THE STUDY OF ADULT LEARNING AND LITERACY, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MA; AND RICHARD C, 
WADE, PROFESSOR EMERITUS, GRADUATE PROGRAM, CITY 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK, NY 

Mr. Ramirez. Good morning, everybody. It is a pleasure to :be 

here. I am really nervous right now, so 

The Chairman. I know you are,. but just relax. I am a good guy, 
and we are just very pleased to have you here. 

Mr. Ramirez. Thank you. 

It was about 16 years , ago when it really hit me. My son was 
being bom at that time. I got a page that my wife was in labor and 
had Deen taken to the hospital. I drove down there, ran into the 
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hospital and asked them, “Where do I go for newborn?” The guy 
said, “Go down the hall and follow the signs.” . 

I ran down the hall, and I could not find my way. I could not 
read a sign that said “Newborn.” I almost could not be there for 
my son’s birth because I could not read the sim. I was lucky 
enough to be there by asking somebody, “How do I get there, how 
do I get there?” and being persistent, saying, “I need to find my 
wife, I need to find out where my son is being bom.” 

I almost missed one of the important events in life, that is, 
watching my son being bom, because I could not read a simple 
sim. 

I struggled through school. I was put in special ed to help me 
learn to read and write. They put a group of us in special ed. That 
classrpom setting for us did not work. A lot of us turned to crime, 
a lot of us turned to drugs, and we just hung out. 

Special ed did not work for us. The classroom setting for us did 
not work. All through that elementary system when I was . in 
school, I was neglected. I was trying to reach out'. I caused trouble 
in school; maybe that was a red flag. I never turned in a complete 
assignment, I never passed on a spelling test, and nobody cared. 
I just kept getting pushed through the school system. 

But I did have one talent, and that was mnning, because, you 
see, I had a lot of practice growing up in the neighborhood. You liin 
a lot — you run from your friends, or you run from your parents, but 
you are running, and I enjoyed mnning. So I took up track. I had 
a coach who said, “You know, you can do something with this'.” 

Then I had a dream. My dream was to be in the 1976 Olympics. 
That was my goal. My coach told me I had the talent, I had the 
heart, and I was willing to go the extra mile for him. But I just 
could not do my homework. I could not stay on the team because 
I could not finisn anything in class. 

They said they would get me a tutor, and I said great. So they 
got me a tutor, and I told him, “Hey, this is not working”— so he 
did my homework so I could stay on the track team. 

I won a lot of awards track and even broke some records in 
track. Then, in the ninth grade, there was something else I broke — 
I tore the muscle in my leg running through the courtyard to play 
ball. As the muscle tore, I could' see my whole future going down 
the drain. I lost everything.,! lost my dream. I lost the tutor. I had 
nothing left. 

I was going through the school system not knowing how to read 
or write, and now I could not run. I had nothing left to look for- 
ward to. I went from^ hanging around with a crowd of people who 
liked to exercise and wor^ out to a group of giiys whb liked to 
smoke weed, do drugs, drink, cause trouble, steal cars, break into 
schools. 

I am not proud of what I did growing up in high school, but that 
was what I did. I went to high school, I showed up, but nobody 
cared.; I signed in to say, yes,; I was here; they did not care. I never 
showed up a lot of times. I even dropped but of high school. My 
parents never knew. A notice was never sent home that I had 
dropped out. 

I went to college — I never graduated from high school, and then 
I went to college. People were amazed — how in the heck did you 
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get to’ college? Well, you see, it was my name — Ramirez. You had 
to meet a certain standard to; get in; they just let me in because 
of my 'name. ^ ^ 

I did not know how to read or write, but I wanted to try architec- 
ture, so they put me in architecture. I told them I had trouble read- 
ing, so they put me in a beginning reading class, and I could not 
even understand the teacher. I thought it was a foreign language. 
It did not work. I tried. 

I had low-paying jobs. After I dropped out, I got Ipw-paying jobs, 
and I could not' function. It is tough. I tried going through that 
school system, and it hurt me; it was tearing me apart. 

Then, when my son was born, and I almost could not be there — 
it was hard. And as time went on, as my son got a little older, he 
would come to me and ask, ‘‘Daddy,* can you read me this book?” 
You know, fatherhood is very special to me. A father and his chil- 
dren are very special. My father was an alcoholic, but he never 
abused lis. He was always home, but he was never with me. I did 
not want to see that happen to my son. I wanted to build a strong 
relationship. But every time he wanted me to read a book, I would 
say, “No, I do not have tirhe for you. Why don't you just go to bed?” 
Every night, his eyes would water up, and he would go to his room 
crying, and every night, I had a lump in my throat, and my heart 
would hurt, because I was pushing away my hoy,- my little son, a 
part of me— I was pushing him away, and it was not right. 

One night, I happened to be watching TV— because I am not 
reading anything— arid at one o'clock in the morning, I saw a com- 
mercial on TV about a gentleman who. wanted to learn to read arid 
write, and he went through a reading program, and he improved 
himself at work. 

So I thought I would try it out. I called — one o'clock in the morn- 
ing — I am pumped up, ready to do it. I called,’ and they said I 
would have to. call back, because at one o’clock in the morning they 
really cannot help you. So they gave me a phone number, and I 
called, and it was the library. I said all right. They asked, “Gan you 
come down?” and I said sure: 

So I went down there the next day about 9 o'clock. As I was driv- 
ing down there, I was thinking, “Cool, this is going to be great — 
I am going to go down to: the library, and by noon, I will coirie out 
knowing how to read.” 

No, it did not work like that. I went down there, and I found out 
that I was at about third grade reading level. I could not write. I 
knew that. I could not read, and I knew that. 

They asked me^ “What is your goal?” 

I said, “My goal is just to read a bedtime stoiy. That is all I want 
to do. I just want to read a bedtime story to my son.” 

They said, “OK, we can work ori that.” 

I thought. Oh, cool. And as we were talking, I was looking 
around, thinking. Wow, so this is a library. So this' is what goes 
ori here. Before, I used to just write my name on the wall outside — 
“E.L.R.” I could do that. Those were my initials. I probably could 
not write my whole name,, but that was what I could do. I used to 
put the gang saying on there; I knew how to do that. But I had 
never known what was inside these buildings. 
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I have been in the program now for almost 11 years, and it has 
changed my life a lot 

The Chairman, The same program? 

Mr. Ramirez. The same program — Project Read in South San 
Francisco. I think it is one of the best proCTams in the country, biit 
there are many programs in the country that are the best. 

But it has changed my life, and not just mine, but thousands of 
others throughout this country. It has changed lives, I was able to 
get a better-paying job. I work for United ^rlines now — ^and no, I 
am not the one who throws your bags on the wrong airplane. I can 
read the tags. 

But the point is the program has been there for me. It is a very 
successful program. They have changed people’s lives, 

I always harp on this— rthey always say that the children are our 
future, the children are our future. Well, guess what? You said that 
to me, and you all blew it. You blew it. There were 30 kids in my 
class, and whose future are we? The only futures we gave were to 
correction officers, drug rehab centers, hospitals, and morgues, 

I lost a lot of friends who were really smart at a younger age but 
grew up to be what we call losers. They became losers. I happened 
to brealc away from that because I wanted to make that change. 
I looked at my son, and I said I have got to make a change, and 
I made that change, I walked away from that life and began a dif- 
ferent life. 

My children are the most important things to me. This literacy 
program has made me realize that reading is the greatest tool, the 
greatest weapon that a person can have. I nave a weapon of knowl- 
edge, and I pass that on to my kids. 

They say that if the parents cannot read, the children cannot 
read. I broke that myth a long time ago. My kids can read, and I 
am very proud of them. It is exciting to hear them read to me, I 
ask them, ‘‘How do you feel about Daddy haying trouble reading?” 
and it is okay. They still love me because I am there; they know 
daddy has a little problem, but they help me, and it is great. 

That is why literacy programs work. It is the best investment 
you can ever make. Yes, the stock market falls; people invest and 
lose money. But let me tell you, if the Government really wants to 
spend money in a positive way, if you invest in adult literacy, your 
return is great, because not only do you teach an adult how to read 
and write, but you pull that person off welfare and get him or her 
into the job market. I am living proof of that. 

I went out, and I got a job, and I got a good-paying job. Now that 
J jead, I work, I am a voter. I finaljy :topk my own driving test, 
the written exam, which was exciting — and I got my first library 
card, which was another great, exciting thing. 

People take learning to read for granted. Recently, I spoke with 
some people here, and I told them I just came back from Japan. 
If you have ever been to Japan, and you cannot read Japanese, try 
reading a menu. You do not know what you are ordering. That is 
what it is like. 

If you want to feel the frustration, tie your hands behind your 
back and have a child ask you to pour him a glass of milk. You 
know you can do it, but you just cannot, because you cannot get 
your arms to pick up that milk to pour it. What kicks in is frustra- 
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tion. That is what it is like for an adult who cannot read. People 
take it for granted. You should not take it for granted. This is the 
most beautiful thing you can do. 

This is what Project Read gave me. It gave me a second chance 
at life. People say, well, reading — ^it does change lives. I am living 
proof of that. It has changed my life, and it changes a lot of other 
people’s lives. 

I got a good-paying job. I finally received my GED. I got a high 
school diploma. I feel good about myself, and my kids feel good 
about me. And just to let you know, I did finish reading that bed- 
time story to my kids, and it felt great. 

All I can say is these programs do work, they do change lives. 
I encourage every Senator, if you have just 30 minutes — that is all 
it takes — ^to go to any literacy program, just walk in. It is not 
much, but just go down there and take a look at what is actually 
going on. Look at where the money is being spent, and I guarantee 
you, every adult who cannot read who goes in there comes out 
learning how to read. It is one program — I hate to say this — ^but 
it is one program that the Government developed, supported, and 
it is actually working. Do not cut it off by its legs; if it is working, 
continue it. It makes sense. Maybe it makes too much sense. I do 
not know. All I know is people are learning. 

I have met many adults who are now feeling good about them- 
selves. They could nave been in jail, but they are not. They are out 
there, working; they are part of the community. Again, it is a sec- 
ond chance at life. 

- Visit it, check it out, be a hands-on learner like I was. See what 
is happening. I am telling you it is great. It is great being able to 
read a Christmas story at Christmas-time at my program; I can do 
that. It is great going up there and reading a story to 20 little chil- 
dren; now I can do that. 

The most important thing is when my, kids look at me and say, 
‘There is my Daddy. He can read it.” The only thing they do not 
like is that I can read their report cards. 

That is all I have to say. It is a pleasure being here. I hope you 
will take to heart that tnese programs really do work. Adult lit- 
eracy programs do change lives. Take a really close look at them. 
Do not just look at the figures. Visit the programs. Actually see 
what goes on. It works. * 

The Chairman. Thank you. Thank you very much for a very 
moving story and a great opening to this hearing which is trying 
to utilize your experience and make sure that every American has 
the same opportunity and hopefully the same success. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ramirez follows;] 

Prepared Statement of Enrique Ramirez 

It is a pleasure to speak to you on behalf of adult literacy students throughout 
the United States. Until I learned to read at the age of 28, I was not able to use 
my local library. I was really excited when I got my first library card and checked 
out my first book. It was even more exciting when I read my first bedtime story 
to my son. Now Fm able to do the same with my three (3) year old daughter. 

I got help to learn to read at my library. Library literacy programs are changing 
not just my life, but thousands of others throughout the United States. I strongly 
urge Congress to help fund volunteer literacy programs in libraries throughout the 
country. This is a cost effective way to address literacy problems in the workplace 
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and the loss of our competitive edge in the global marketplace. Literacy makes good 
sense not just at work, out also at nome. 

My son, when he was three years old, was the main reason for me to seek help. 
He would ask me to read bedtime stories to him, but because I could not read, I 
would push him away angrily by saying “I don't have time”. As he left the room, 

I could see his eyes water and a lump would grow in my throat and my heart would 
ache. I knew that this was not what being a father was all about. Not long alter 
that I saw an ad on TV about a free reading program at the San Francisco Ihiblic 
Libraiy. I went in for an interview and was tested as reading at the third grade 
level. In addition to wanting to read to my son, I wanted to study to pass my GED 
and get a better job. 

Many people ask me the same question, *‘Why didn't you learn to read and 
write?' . When I was in third grade, I was put in a class for oddly speed reading. 
The class was held in a large auditorium with an elderly teacher. She was notabte 
to control the kids so we dion't learn the skills she was teaching us. I had this same 
reading teacher for the next three years. When I ^aduated to 7th grade, I joined 
the track team and was placed in classes for slow learners. I was assigned a tutor 
who did my homework for me so that T could stay on the track team. I did well 
as a runner and was encouraged to focus on training for the Olympics. But sud- 
denly, in the ninth grade, I injured my leg and my dreams were shattered. By the 
eleventh CTade I was so discouraged I just stopped ^oing to school. Without complet- 
ing school, I enrolled at a local college to study architecture and improve my reading 
skills. The classroom setting didn't work for me and I dropped out and went to woric 
at low paying jobs. 

Once I enrolled in the library's literacy program, I began to feel good about my- 
self. I moved to South San Francisco and continued improving my skills by going 
to Project Read at the South San Francisco Public Library. At present I am quite 
active in all aspects of the program. The strengths of Project Read are numerous. 

I find that there is always plenty of support available. I attend discussion groups- 
and participate in varied activities with other adult learners. This program's advan-v 
tages include one on one tutoring and flexible hours. When goats are reached, I not- 
onw feel self-satisfaction, but receive positive reinforcement from those I work with. 

The only weakness I can see in the program is the lack of public awareness which 
could be achieved through more television and radio campaigns. Many non -readers ^ 
are hesitant to seek help because they are afraid, embarrassed or fear that there t 
is a charge for this program. Many good readers don't know that there is a program - 
available where they can offer their skills to help someone else learn to read. 

Since I began working with a personal tutor, there have been many positive 
changes in my life. I have obtained a well-paying and stable job at United Airlines 
so that I can provide for my family and future. I have taken time off from my work 
to help out my literacy proCTam and to help promote awareness of need for free pro- 

f rams like this at work and in the community. I have served on the California State 
oint Task Force on workplace Literacy. I have been a founding member of the New 
Reader Council of the Bay Area, helped plan the first Adult Learner Conference of 
the Bay Area in 1989, and have taught numerous workshops to other new readers 
on public speaking and starting student groups. 

In summary, libraries have a unique role in helpi^ teach adults to read and 
write. Working with a personal tutor makes all the diflSrence. Many people cannot 
learn successfully in adult school classes. 

Libraries can use community volunteers to provide a very needed and valuable 
service. 

I hope my testimony speaks to you about how important it is for libraries to pro- 
vide help for people like me. Without this program I would never have taken my 

- son to -obtain his-iirst library- card. 

Now I read to him and my daughter all of the time without being afraid or embar- 
rassed. My son reads to me and to his classmates and has received high marks in 
reading and writing. I think I have been able to model how important reading and 
writing is to my son. 

The Chairman. Our next witness is Dr. Andy Hartman, who is 
an old friend. Throughout the years that I have been in the Con- 
gress, he has been enormously helpful in our efforts to combat illit- 
eracy. 

Dr. Hartman is director of the National Institute for Literacy 
here in Washington. 

Andy, please proceed. 
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Mr. Hartman. Thank you, Senator Jeffords and guests of the 
hearings. 

If this were a court case, I would just say we rest our case and 
let the other side try to make theirs. One thing I would say to 
Enrique is that what he was saying at the end to you — and I think 
he was saying it to you symbolizing all the Senators, but also 
maybe all the American public — in this case, by talking to’Senator 
Jeffords directly, you are really talking to someone who does know 
all those things and has visited the programs. In fact, even yester- 
day, Senator Jeffords, Sheri was saying that you were up in Ver- 
mont, and you have recently visited a literacy program. Senator 
Jeffords has been there and seen it and believes in it. 

Since I met him over 13 years ago in the House of Representa- 
tives, he has really been a champion of literacy and now, as chair- 
man of this committee, has really become one of the real leaders 
at the policy level, nationally. Two years ago — you talked about cre- 
ating more opportunities — -the largest-ever increase in adult edu- 
cation literacy funding, a 40 percent increase, happened in a room 
that Senator Jeffords Happened to be in and happened to come out 
with that kind of an increase for literacy, and it had much to do 
with his presence there. 

Last year, with the reauthorization of the Workforce Investment 
Act, we came out with a very strong Adult and Family Literacy Act 
as Title II of that legislation, and then the Reading Excellence Act. 

Literacy and adult education have been on a pretty good roll in 
the last lew years, relatively. We need to do more, you. are right, 
Enrique, but I just wanted to thank you. Senator Jeffords, for the 
leadership that you have been providing on this. Just having the 
hearing today is the kind of thing we need more of, as you know. 

My role today is sort of an unenviable one, following Enrique. It 
is a little bit arier, and it is to briefly describe the literacy chal- 
lenge to American today, and I am going to use some overheads be- 
cause there are some charts at the back of my testimony. 

Literacy today in the United States, in 1998, is a much greater 
and much more serious challenge that it was even 7 or 8 years ago, 
and certainly 13 years ago when we first met. Senator. And this 
is not really because Americans have become a less literate people. 
In fact, we are on average a more literate people today than we 
ever have been. But what is happening — ana I think Enrique was 
talking about this — is the world is changing so fast around us, and 
the literacy demands and requirements are increasing, and it is not 
really anything that anyone is doing. Just by working and NAFTA 
having passed, people’s skills and the competition have gone up, 
and I will be talking a little bit about that. 

Managed care, the ability to access and make good decisions, and 
the information processing that it takes is much greater as well. 

The internet, the ability to get information and understand what 
is going on in the world, takes greater literacy skills than it ever 
has. 

It has really changed what it means to be literate. It is one of 
the challenges that we all have when people ask what is literacy, 
because it is always chanmng. You recall cannot overstate it today, 
because investing in the skills and knowledge is no longer a luxury, 
but is a very, very basic necessity. 
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I would like to use a few graphs to make some quick points be- 
fore we move on to the other witnesses. In 1993 — and in some 
ways, I am preaching to the choir; I know you are very familiar 
with a lot of this data, Senator Jeffords— but in 1993, the Depart- 
ment of Education for the first time did a survey of literacy, a rep- 
resentative sample of the whole United States population. You 
talked about some of this data in your testimony. 

They found, using a j500-point scale and dividing it into five lev- 
els, much as they do in the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, that 21 percent of Americans fell in level .1 and about 27 
percent in level 2. This represents about 40 to 50 million Ameri- 
cans, relatively, or 90 million Americans in those two levels. 

To give you some sense of what this means, people have com- 
pared the upper level, level 1, as people who are reading and doing 
math and problem-solving at about the fifth grade level, and level 
2, in terms of the upper level, people who are passing the GED, the 
average scores on the NALS, which is this assessment, were at the 
bottom level of level 3. 

So levels 1 and 2 are often considered to be people who have 
functional illiteracy difficulties; level 1, fairly serious literacy prob- 
lems, so we are talking about 40 million Americans, and another 
40 million Americans who have some difficulty with reading and 
writing. 

The Chairman. What are the other levels? 

Mr. Hitman. The whole 500-point scale was divided into five 
levels, with levels 1 and 2 typically being considered people who, 
like Enrique was saying, are having trouble doing tasks at home, 
going out and doing the arithmetic to figure out the tip on a bill, 
tasks like that. This is probably beginning to represent level 3, or 
what we here in the United States consider to be high school-level 
skills; and levels four and five are what would probably be consid- 
ered to be associated more with postsecondary education — although 
as you will see in a moment, educational attainment is only a 
rough predictor of what people’s literacy skills are. 

The Chairman. Just so I understand the normally used cat- 
egories, would the first two levels be functionally illiterate? 

Mr. Hartman. We have been trying as a group — and this is a 
way of trying to discuss and describe — to use the word “illiteracy” 
less, and saying that America has more of a literacy problem. 

About 3 percent of the American population might be considered 
illiterate, meaning they almost cannot read and write at all, like 
Enrique, from what he was describing of his own reading and writ- 
ing skills, people who are native-born — ^they are not just coming 
into this country and speaking no English at all— about 3 percent 
of the native-born population from the NALS survey appear to 
have real illiteracy. 

What America’s real problem is — and that is a serious problem 
for those people, of course — but almost 50 percent, or 90 million 
people, have a literacy problem. They can actually read and write, 
just like the 40 percent of young children in third grade. Most of 
those young children can read some. They are not completely illit- 
erate, but they are not reading at the level they need to to be able 
to do third grade work. It is the same thing here; it is a similar 
type of standard. 
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Of course, that is. the national data. If you look at it by State — 
this is from a report that the Institute for Literacy did using data 
that the Department of Education had prepared — what you can see 
is that the purple States are more literate, the red State the least, 
and yellow and CTeen — these are bands of percentage of adults at 
level 1 in those States. 

You can see that while on the one hand, every State has a per- 
centage of its population in level 1 — this is just the lowest literacy 
level we are talking about there — on the other hand, there is quite 
a bit of variation. Not surprisingly, this correlates pretty highly 
with what the NAEP scores look like in 12th grade. 

A minute ago, I mentioned — and this is something that I know 
you talk about quite a bit. Senator Jeffords— that while literacy is 
related to education level — Enrique gave a great example — you can 
go through a lot of education and come out with not very great lit- 
eracy skills. We know that This graph shows the NALS scores bro- 
ken out by educational attainment, and this is a figure I have actu- 
ally heard you use in some of your speeches. Senator Jeffords. You 
can see that about 52 percent of all high school graduates scored 
in levels 1 and 2; about 16 percent of high school CTaduates scored 
in level 1, which is about the lowest level; and ^out 36 percent 
of adults in the U.S. population who have a high school diploma 
scored at 16 percent. And obviously, of high school dropouts, nearly 
all high school dropouts. But interestingly enough, even as you get 
into 2 years of college and 4-year degrees, there is a certain per- 
centage. If Enrique had not torn his calf muscle, there is a good 
chance that he could have been part of this figure. 

The Chairman. And what are the two on the right? . 

Mr. Hartman. This shows high school dropouts, high school di- 
ploma, 2-year degree, 4-year degree. 

The Chairman. And for the 4-year degree, is that measured after 
they have graduated from college? 

Mr. Hartman. Yes. 

The Chairman. They are. all graduates. 

Mr. Hartman. These are adults who have a 4-year degree. They 
said, yes, I have a bachelor’s degree. When they were given the 
NALS assessment, 4 percent of them scored at level 1. So this is 
retrospective; this has already happened. And it was carried out by 
the Census Bureau, and it was a representative sample of the total 
population of the United States. 

That data comes from 1993. In the National Education Goals 
Panel report,, they said, we do not have very recent data on adult 
literacy skills of the U.S. population, although there is no really 
great reason g^ven immigration trends and dropout rates — they 
^ since 1993 — ^that tne data I showed 



States participated in a project with the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, OECD, 
which is an international CTOup that looks at education and literacy 
skills. This is a little bit hard to do, but I just want to make one 
point here. 

These are the countries — Sweden, the Netherlands, Canada and 
so on — there are essentially 12 North American or European indus- 
trialized countries that are considered competitors or partners of 
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the United States. If you look at the United States, what this 
shows is that we actually have a relatively large group at level 1, 
the lowest level, and a relatively large group at levels four and five. 
Our middle is relatively narrow, let us say, compared to New Zea- 
land, Germany, Switzerland and the United Kingdom, where they 
actually have more adults going on, doing a little better than level 
1. I think that is probably related to the fact that in the United 
States, we have a relatively large number of high school dropouts 
and a relatively large number of individuals \^o go on to post- 
secondary education. The United States has this sort of bifurcated 
feeder system into education, where we are to a certain extent 
leading industrialized nations in high . school dropouts and leading 
industrialized countries in individuals going on to postsecondary 
education. So we have a lot of people at the very low end and the 
high end and a narrow middle. 

1 think what we are seeing in terms that we are at historic levels 
of income divergence is greatly explained by that. 

This is another chart that takes another look at the same inter- 
national data. What I think is interesting about this is that the 
square dots are the literacy skills of those individuals in each coun- 
try who did not complete high school. \N^at we see is that school 
dropouts in the United States are performing more poorly than 
school dropouts in every other Nation in the world. High school 
graduates, the circles — tne same thing — only Poland is doing some- 
what worse. When you get up to the postsecondary level, we are 
at about the same level. 

This is particularly troubling given the fact that there was a re- 
port of indicators in ^^Education at a Glance” put out by OECD last 
week — ^you may have seen it in the newspaper— where the United 
States has historically led the world in trie number of individuals 
in the adult population who have a high school diploma. In the last 
report, it showed that actually, about seven or eight European 
countries have surpassed the United States in high school gradua- 
tion rates. The United States is not the preeminent country in the 
industrialized world in terms of that. 

So not only do our high school dropouts have lower literacy skills 
than our competitors, but we have relatively more and more of our 
population here than other countries. . 

Let me turn for a second to what does all this mean in the lives 
of individuals, and again, it really just illustrates what Enrique 
was talking about. This shows the number of weeks worked by in- 
dividuals who took the NALS over the last 12 months by literacy 
level. As you can see, as you go up in literacy skills, people are 
working a great deal more. Just in levels 1 and 2, it is about a 50 
percent increase in weeks of work. And if you look at income, it is 
exactly the same thing. 

Enrique did not mention this, "but he now is teaching and train- 
ing other United Airlines employees to use hand-held computers 
and technology for his firm. I would imagine, Enrique, that as your 
skills are going up. you are moving into these bars. So you can see 
what has happened. 

This is also again particularly troublesome, what the recent eco- 
nomic research is showing, that peonle with low skills who are en- 
tering the low-paying jobs are basically stuck there for a longer and 
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longer period of time. There is very, very little job mobility for low- 
literacy, low-skilled adults in this country. 

That all really adds up to, then, if you look at unemployment 
rates, in this case by educational attainment as a proxy for lit- 
eracy — this is November, or last month’s unemployment rate — ^you 
can see 6.9 percent of people without a high school diploma versus 
3.7 percent, 2.6 and 1.7. 

In fact, just 2 years ago, before the current very tight employ- 
ment situation in the job market, high school dropouts had an un- 
employment rate over 10 percent, which was almost three times 
the high school rate. 

That is what is happening right now. What has been happening 
historically — and this is why I am saying that skills have never 
mattered more — is that in 1980, this chart shows the weekly earn- 
ings of high school dropouts versus high school graduates, those 
with some postsecondary education, and bachelor’s degree. You can 
see the spread between 1985, 1990, 1995, 1997. You can see what 
is happening. 

There was an article in The Washington Post yesterday about 
educational attainment and income. I am not sure if you had a 
chance to see it, but this is the article: “Education Producing Wider 
Earnings Gaps.” 

What the graph shows is — -it is the same data I just showed you, 
essentially, a different way — the black line is income between 1975 
and 1985 of individuals without a high school education; this is 
high schooLand some postsecondary, and advanced degrees. 

The article is interesting. It says — the Census Bureau survey 
confirmed the quote — “The bottom has fallen out for the value of 
a high school education.” Well, it certainly has, but for the millions 
of people, the 10 percent of the U.S. work force that does not have 
a high school diploma, the bottom has more than fallen out— there 
was never a great bottom — but they have been literally left in the 
dust by the rest of the United States population. 

We know that there is almost no mobility out of this line to these 
other lines anymore. There used to be quite a bit of mobility. Hard 
work would help you move between the different lines. Now, hard 
work does not get you out of your line; if you do not have the skills, 
you do not move out of your ^oup. 

FinaHy, I have^ been talking primarily about the economic im- 
pact, and that is frankly because we have a lot of data there, but 
Enrique was talking about his kids, and I think that is really, real- 
ly important to bring up as the final piece here in terms of costs. 

We have known this for a long time, but the National Adult Lit- 
eracy Survey nailed it down one more time. As parents’ education 
level goes up — which is really a proxy for their own skills, as 
Enrique said — so does the skill level of their children. So things 
like family literacy and Even Start make so much sense, because 
Title I is an early childhood program. Head Start is an early child- 
hood program, but adult education is an early childhood program 
in that to the extent that Enrique goes home and reads to his kids, 
and his kids value and learn to read, adult literacy is an early 
childhood education program. 
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I hope that that data give some more general power to the really 
very powerful personal statement that Enrique gave. It really 
shows the extent of this in the United States. 

What is very difficult is that when you look at that last graph, 
the United States has a national policy, and we have a certain will 
that is articulated for those other groups. We have HOPE scholar- 
ships now, we have Pell grants, we have State scholarships. There 
are may ways that, if you are at one point, and you want to reach 
for the next ring of postsecondary education, which is the door to 
the middle class today — the only door to the middle class is some 
postsecondary education — and you do not have a high school degree 
or you do not have skills, all those things mean nothing. In fact, 
as more people take advantage of HOPE scholarships and Pell 
CTants and the like, as that broadens, people who do not have that 
fall further behind. By doing nothing in their lives, by doing noth- 
ing wrong, nothing worse, they fall behind. 

And while your support in what we have done to improve and 
expand adult education over the last several years has been great, 
we are still really just touching the tip of the iceberg of the issue. 
There are millions of people like Enrique who either do not have 
a program to g;o to, or have programs, frankly, that are struggling. 
There are waiting lists all around the District of Columbia for qual- 
ity programs. 

So I really want to thank you again for holding this hearing and 
for inviting such an excellent panel, but I also nope that the ad- 
ministration and the Nation will really do more and have more vi- 
sion for people like Enrique. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hartman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Andy Hartman 



Mr. Chairman. It is a real honor and a great pleasure to be a part of this hearing 
on the price America pays for low literacy. You have been a champion of the literacy 
issue since you came to the Congress, and now, in your position as Chairman of this 
Committee, you have become one of the true literacy policy leaders. 

Just two years ara, you played a key role in a forty-percent increase in federal 
funding for adult education and literacy. This was the single largest increase in lit- 
eracy funding ever enacted. Last year, you and this committee enacted a strong 
adult and family literacy program as part of the Workforce Investment Act and also 
created the Reading Excellence Act. This has been' a good time for literacy pro- 
grams, and you have been at the center of much of the action! 

We hope the hearing today will provide you and the other Members of the com- 
mittee with: 

• A better statistical understanding of the state of literacy in America; 

• A deeper appreciation of what literacy means in the life of individuals who have 
taken responsibility for improving their own literacy skills; 

• An overview of-what we have learned from recent research about the cost of 
low literacy and what it will take to create more effective literacy programs; and 

• A better sense of what it will take in terms of community support to make the 
kind of progress envisioned by the National Education Goals. 

The ^allenge that literacy poses to individual Americans, to American busi- 
nesses, and to the nation is (afferent today than it was fifleen or twenty years ago. 

This is not because we are beconung a less literate people, but because the wond 
around us is changing in ways that demand and reward greater knowledge and 
skills. NAFTA and the global economy, the Internet and the new importance of in- 
formation exchange, managed care and the critical necessity for m^ing informed 
decisions — these new and growing demands have literally changed what it means 
to be “literate.!* 

The reality can’t be overstated: in our Nation today, possessing skills and knowl- 
has become not just a luxuiy but a necessity. 
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The Literacy Skills of Adult Americans 

Figure 1 

In 1993, the U.S. Department of Education carried out the best survey to date 
of literacy skills in the adult population of the United States. The National Adult 
Literacy Survey (NALS) was reported on a 500*point scale, similar to that used by 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). For reporting purposes, 
the scale was divided into five levels, with one being the lowest and five the hipest 
literacy level. 

To get some sense of what this scale means, those performing at level I are as- 
sumed to be reading below the “fifth grade level.” Only a relatively small percentage 
of the total population, about 3 percent, would be considered illiterate — completely 
unable to read and write. Most of the 40 million adults at level I can carry out very 
basic reading and math functions but would have difficulty locating two pieces of 
information in a sports article or adding several items on a purchase order. 

Adults at level 2 can carry out slightly more advanced reading and math tasks 
than adults at Level I but still lack a consistent demonstration oi the skills associ- 
ated with a high school education. For example, the average NALS scores of adults 
who passed the GED fall in Level 3. Moreover, when the National Education Goals 
Panel asked a panel of experts to review the content of the NALS, they concluded 
that adults performing at Levels 1 and 2 would have difficulty getting a decent job 
in the current economy — these are the people often referred to as “functionally illit- 
erate.” 

Figure 2 

Figure 2 indicates the percentage of adults at level 1 on the NALS in each of the 
50 United States. The map clearly shows that, while some states have greater lit- 
eracy problems than others, no state can afibrd to ignore the problem. Ine NIFL’s 
State of Literacy Report, which each Member of the Committee has received (and 
which we have extra copies of here today), also breaks this data down by county 
and Congressional District. Again, the maps show that low literacy is a problem in 
every community across the country. 

Figure 3 

Historically, level of education has been used as an indii^ect measure of the skills 
an individual possesses. Figure 3 clearly shows that while level of education is high- 
ly correlated with level of basic skills, it is not a perfect relationship. For example, 
52 percent of adults with a high school diploma still scored in levels 1 and 2 on the 
NALS. Even at the postseconoary level, about 25 percent of all adults with two-year 
degrees scored at levels 1 and 2. These findings help to explain the complaints from 
ernployers and others about the questionable value of the high school diploma. 

Figure 4 

In 1997, the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
published the results of the International Adult Literacy Survey (lALS), a compari- 
son of the literacy skills in 12 OECD member countries. 

Figure 4 provides a sample of the data from this literacy survey, comparing adults 
in the US with several other industrialized nations. As you can see, compared to 
the other nations, the United States tends to have a relatively large perxent of its 
population at level 1, the lowest level, and at level 5, the highest. Many of the other 
countries have a relatively larger middle group, made up of levels 2 and 3. 

Figure 6 

The LALS data also provides data that allows us to look at how Americans with 
different levels of educational attainment compare to their Canadian and European 
counterparts. As you can see in Fi^re 5, Americans at all three levels of edu- 
cational attainment perform relatively poorly on the LALS, outperforming only Po- 
land across the board. 

This data is especially important when placed in the context of other data re- 
leased by OECD two weeks ago. That report. Education at a Glance, showed that 
the United States is losing the distinction it enjoyed for years of having the lai^est 
percentage of high school graduates in its adult population. Not only are our high 
school dropouts and graduates performing more poorly than their peers in other 
countries, but there are also relatively larger numbers of US adults in these cat- 
egories of educational attainment when compared to our North American and Euro- 
pean competitors. 

The Impact of Literacy 

Not that long ago in America, one could have a good life and support a family 
with a strong wo^ ethic, the most basic of educational skills, ana a little luck. 
Clearly, those days are over. The research is uneaui vocal: adults who possess low 
levels of basic skills are relegated to low-paying jobs that have veiy little prospect 
of advancement or mobility. 
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Figures 6 and 7 

As you can see from the next two charts, adults with low levels of basic skills 
work less than those with more advanced skills and earn less money when they are 
working. For example, adults with skills at Level 3 on the NALS earn about 50 per- 
cent more than adults with skills at the lowest level (Level 1) and on average work 
50 percent more weeks of the year. Not surprisingly, this leads to a much higher 
poverty rate and greater dependence on public assistance among adults and families 
at the lowest two literacy levels. 

Figure 8 

Unfortunately, we have not had the opportunity to collect nationally representa- 
tive data on literacy since 1993. For more recent information about the impact of 
skills on the lives oi Americans, we need to rely on educational level as a proxy for 
skill mastery. 

Fi^re 8 shows the most recent unemployment data released by the Department 
of Labor. The good news has continued: unemployment continues to decline, as part 
of a three-year trend. However, as you can see, the unemployment rate for scnool 
dropouts is twice the rate for high school ^aduates. Prior io the current ti^t labor 
mari(et, the unemployment rate Tor high s^ool dropouts was over 10 percent. 

Figure 9 

As I mentioned before, it was not that long ago that adults with relatively low 
levels of basic skills could earn a decent living and have a good life if they were 
willing to work hard. Figure 9 illustrates this point. Since 1980, the wage dif- 
ferences between adults without a high school diploma, with a high school diploma, 
and with some postsecondary education have steadily grown wider. 

This trend helps explain why the income difTerential between the top 20 percent 
and the bottom 20 percent of tne income distribution is currently at a histone high. 
More than ever beiore in the history of our country, the level of skills you possess 
determines which side of the income divide you fall — and the divide is growing 
wider. 

Figure 10 

As significant as the economic impact of literacy is on the individual, the em- 
ployer, and the economy, it is not the only area where we pay a cost for low literacy. 
We have known for some time that the educational attainment of a parent is one 
of the best predictors of a child’s school achievement. The NALS data provide one 
more confirmation of this finding. As you can see from Figure 10, as parents’ edu- 
cational attainment increases, so do tne literacy skills of their children. Data like 
this strengthens the rationale for taking an intergenerational approach to literacy, 
such as family literacy programs. We cannot thii^ we will be able to address the 
nation’s literacy problems simply by improving instruction in our elementary 
schools. 

Conclusion 

While there are relatively few illiterate native-born Americans, there are tens of 
millions of adults who need to significantly improve their skills in order to fulfill 
their roles in the workplace, family, and community. The cost of low literacy on indi- 
viduals, families, communities, and the nation has never been greater. Research 
shows that today, in order to enter the bottom rung of the famous middle class, one 
needs some postsecondary education or training. For the millions of Americans who 
do not have the skills and/or credentials to qualify for entrance into postsecondary 
education and the necessary financial assistance, the door to the "American dream” 
is closed, and they are locked out. 

The system of education that is currently available to adults who want to improve 
their basic skills was not created to meet this level of challenge. We lack the na- 
tional will and a national policy that is up to the task of provimng a first-class op- 
portunity for the millions of Americans wno take personal responsibility for raising 
their own level of skill s.~America should and must do better. 

Thank you. 
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Rgure 2 

The State of Literacy in America 

Level 1 Literacy Rates by State 
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Figure 3 
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Literacy Skills 
lor tho Knowtodgo Soctely 
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Figure 4 



FIGURE 1.2 

Compsrailya distribotlon ol lilsrscy levels 
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Cuunirfps are tinktd by the proportion in le%r*s J and 4/5. 
Sottm: {ateraationai Adult Literacy Survey, 1994.1905. 
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Educational attainment and literacy proficiency 
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Figure 6 

Average NunU>er of Weeks Worked In the Past 12 Months by Literacy Levels 
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Figure? 

Median Weekly Wages by Literacy Levels 
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Figure 8 

U.S. Unemployment Rate by Education Level 
November 1998 
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The Chairman. Thank you veiy much. I am going, to ask yoii a 
couple of questions, because we are establishing kind of a base of 
knowledge here, before I go to the other panelists. 

One 01 our goals in Goals 2000 is that 90 percent of our young 
people graduate from high school. The question I ask from your 
charts 'is whether that includes people who are in the lowest and 
next-to-lowest level. We Compare ourselves to European and Asian 
class graduates; do they have the same problem — ^because I have 
seen what I believe are exit exams of Asian and European schools 
which indicate a rather high level of knowledge, whereas our GED 
test relative to theirs is very simple. 

So am I wrong that we may be not really graduating at high 
school level a large number because of those figures? 

Mr. Hartman. You are right that the one chart showed — it is not 
even a hunch — ^it is very clear that U.S. high school graduates, 
when you look at their skills — when you do not woiry about wheth- 
er they have a credential, but you look at what skills they possess 
versus the .skills that comparable students in other countries pos- 
sess, at least in the ones that were measured, of which there are 
quite a few — United States students do not measure up. 

We knew that a little bit, and I am sure you have heard it from 
employers here, saying, “I do not know what to make of a high 
school diploma anymore; I cannot count on it essentially as a cre- 
dential that means something to me. I have to give my own assess- 
ment.” Almost all industries and businesses in the United States 
now screen their own employees for that reason. 

So I think that that is absolutely right, and what I am saying 
is that in the United States, those who do not graduate from hi^ 
school are in fact falling behind. 

We do actually have a very relatively large and well-educated top 
group_ compared to the Europeans. The U.S. has access, there is no 
question about it. Twenty-five percent of the U.S. population have 
a bachelor’s degree. That is a large number compared to. our com- 

B etitors. But it is the bottom group, and it is how much can the 
United States economically and socially carry that load; how much 
are we willing to do that. I mean, you can kind of work aroimd it. 

And now, with welfare reform- — it . is one thing if we are just will- 
ing to pay taxes to essentially give people money to live on and say 
to them, look, we are not going to worry that you do not have these 
skills, but here is some money to at least stay alive so we can all 
feel good that you are not falling completely through the bottom — 
but now we are asking people to work in an economy where we 
- -- know there are no really- good jobs and-no-advancement if you do - 
not have skills. 

So we essentially have a policy of work first in a world that re- 
wards skills, and we know the skill levels of most adults who have 
been on welfare. So it is confusing to a lot of people like myself who 
work in this field to know what is our national policy— is it a skill 
policy, or are we going to just maintain a low-skilled population 
and focus on those who are most advantaged skill-wise. 

The Chairman. Thank you. I am deeply concerned. I sit on the 
Goals Panel, too, and first of all, we do not have much to crow 
about anyway as to what has happened in the past 15 years, but 
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I also think that some of the things we point to as being successes 
relative to Asia and the European community are not really suc- 
cesses. TTie fact is 95 percent of kids graduate, but if they do not 
graduate with an adequate high school education, we are fooling 
ourselves that we have reached that goal. 

Mr. Hartman. I would point out that when the Goals Panel re- 
ports the high school ^aduation rate, I believe they combine all 
young adults who get either a regular high school degree or a GED. 
And if you look at the data over the last 7 or 8 years, the percent- 
age of GED graduates who are contributing to our high school 
graduation rate has been going up. I think about 6 percent of high 
school CTaduates now are actually getting their degree through a 
GED. Imat is a relatively larger percentege than it used to be. 

What some people are speculating is that as we raise the stand- 
ards, there is less social promotion and more accountability, so 
schools are being held accountable for kids who are not — these kids 
are being pushed out and often being sent, frankly, to adult edu- 
cation programs, being told, “Go over there and get your GED.” 

So I guess what I am saying is that you may see changes in the 
achievement levels of kids who are being kept in schools — ^you 
could see a statistical uptick — ^but what is really happening is the 
lower-performing students are being pushed out of the formal post- 
secondary education system, sent to adult education, and they now 
become part of the statistics in our system. But when they get their 
GED., it scores as a “high school graduate” back on the Goals Panel 
list. ■ - 

So there is a dynamic going on there, and we know that while 
the GED. is a great thing, it is not as strong, and it is not as good 
a credential in the economy as a high school diploma. It is better 
than nothing, but 

. The Chairman. Or at least as a high school diploma should be. 

Mr. Hartman. Should be, or even as it currently is. As you* can 
see, it is actually a little bit less powerful. 

So I think the Goals Panel report — you are right, there was not 
a lot of good news — ^but it even hides some potentially even worse 
news i^ou look within that high school graduation rate. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Dr. Jean DeVard-Kemp, who has traveled 
from Georgia to be with us, here today. She has been the assistant 
commissioner for adult literacy programs at the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Technical and Adult Education since 1988. We look for- 
ward to hearing about the campaign in Georgia to combat illit- 
eracy. 

Please proceed. 

Ms. DeVard-Kemp. Thank you very much. Senator, and thank 
you for the opportunity to testify today. 

Andy spoke about the HOPE scholarship, and I want you to 
know that you have the HOPE scholarship because of Grovernor 
Zell Miller’s desire to really be an education Governor in Georgia. 
He implemented the HOPE scholarship in Georgia, and it came to 
the attention of President Clinton, and now everybody knows about 
it. 

In Georgia, it was estimated in 1980 that we had about 7 million 
Geoi^ans, but we had an illiteracy rate of about 1.4 million. That 
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is scaiy when you ihink that one out of every four persons walking 
around in Georgna was illiterate. 

In 1988, we had a meeting, realizing that money could never 
solve all the problems, and m^be if we thought about a commu- 
nity problem and community efforts to deal with the problem— be- 
cause ^orgia has a large rural population, and we realized that 
a lot of people were not being served. 

So I want to use my time to talk about a program that we are 
very proud of. It is the Certified Literate Community Program that 
we in ^orgia call CLCP. This program promotes litera<y in Geor- 
gia by involving the entire community. 

When hteracy becomes a community- wide commitment, a broad 
variety of community resources are mobilized to promote and sup- 
port litera<^ trmning. The CLCP is a business-education-govern- 
ment partnership that results in improved litera<^ levels of chil- 
dren, families tmd workers in entire communities. A totally com- 
mitted community can reach its citizens in a way- that no outside 
source can by including local elected officials, business and indus- 
try, chambers of commerce, civic groups and community-based or- 
ganizations as well as other sector agencies and educational organi- 
zations at all levels. 

.Th® purpose of the CLCP is to harness the power of the commu- 
nity. It addresses the twin problems of scarce adult literacy fund- 
ing and the need to recruit adult literacy students in greater num- 
bers. Georgia recognize that with scarce public funds, we must 
reach large numbers of adults effectively and in a relatively brief 
period of time, or we will fall hopelessly behind. 

In Georgia, we believe that the CLCP is important because it en- 
ames communities to improve their literacy rate, it fosters a col- 
lalrarative approach, and it mobilizes all community resources to 
fight illiteracy. 

The progn’sm^ began in 1989 with five pilot progn’&ms representing 
large communities, small communities, urban communities and 
small communities. The following year, we established a mission 
statement, we established goals ana staindards that were develoned 
for the CLCP. 

The Georgia Council on Adult Literacy, or GCAL, is a 15-member 
panel appointed by the Governor. This body adopted the CLCP as 
uumber one initiative^ and a new program in Georgia began. 
GCAL oversees the adult literacy operations, reviews applications 
for participatory status and conducts onsite evaluations of CLCP 
programs. Currently, the CLCP has 41 participating counties— that 
is_25 pMcent of the _159^ cpunties in the State of^Georgia— with ap- 
proximately 20 other communities in various stages of organizing 
for the program. 

The Office of Adult Literacy provides a full-time executive direc- 
tor who is responsible for providing technical assistance to the com- 
munities as they develop the structure to attain adult community 
literacy status. 

The Certified Literate Community Program begins to work only 
when a community realizes that it wants to become a part of the 
C^orgia solution, and commimity representatives contact the CLCP 
office to obtain further information. The community decides that it 
wants to meet the bold challenges and standards of the program. 
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For example, participating communities must maintain a steer- 
ing committee made up of multicultural representation as well as 
a 10-year commitment to the program. The target population for 
that program must be to meet 50 percent of its population. Addi- 
tionally, the community must develop a program that fits its size, 
its character and its needs. Finally, the community sets its own 
goals, makes plans to attain them and applies for certification as 
a participant in the Certified Literate Community Program. ’ 

Once a community is accepted into the program, it receives cer- 
tification twice — once upon meeting the eight criteria for becoming 
a Certified. Literate Community participant, and later, when the 
community qualifies as a Certified Literate Community^ 

in September of 1997, First Lady Shirley Miller unveiled road 
signs recognizing CLCP communities. The road signs bear the 
“Reading — Key to the Future” logo in the center of the signs, and 
on the outside border, it says “Certified Literate Community Pro- 
gram” and the name of that community. 

CLCPs have forged strong, collaborations with business and in- 
dustiy, and many companies have initiated literacy programs for 
their employees in the workplace. Because of CLCPs, we have in- 
creased adult literacy class participation by 35 percent in some 
counties, we have increased GED recipients by 75 percent in some 
counties, and we have increased the number of adult students who 
progress from one literacy level of competence to a. higher level. 

The Certified Literate Community IVogram features involvement 
of leaders from all mqjor se^ents of the community. It is a strong 
community organization that assumes responsibility for the pro- 
gram’s success. It has technical and networking support from the 
Office of Adult Literacy and certification by the State to prcivide 
outside credibility and recognition. 

The Office of Adult Literacy is committed to keeping the initia- 
tive alive, coordinating the community program on a Statewide 
basis, providing advice on funding, because there, are no State or 
Federal funds in the pro^am. It is creating informational mate- 
rials for use throughout the State on how that community orga- 
nized aiid how they did their fundraisers. It provides measurable 
standards for individual as well as program progress, and it facili- 
tates an informatton network among participating communities. 

I agree with renowned anthropologist Margaret Mead when she 
said, “Never doubt that a small group of thoughtful, committed citi- 
zens can change the world. Indeed, it is the only thing that ever 
does.” 

As assistant commissioner for the past 11 years, I personally feel 
that a broad-based community organization dedicated to adult lit- 
eracy changes the character of that community. Participating com- 
munities in Georgia express a tremendous sense of pride in what 
they are accomplishing. 

'The Chairman. Thank you. You should be proud of that. It is a 
wonderful program. Thank you. I will come back to questions, and 
we can all talk about where we go from here. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. DeVard-Kemp follows:! 
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The State of Geoigia'a Certified literate Cammanity Program 

The CeniSed literate G unmuni t y Prognm, called CLCP. promotes literacy in Georgia by involving 
entire comnninmcs. When literacy becomes a coimmiimy-undo coiramnnent, a broad variety of 
community resources are mobilized to promote and mppon literacy aiming. The CLCP it a 
buiiness-educetion-govenimem pannerahip that results in improved literacy levels of children, 
families and workers in entire communmes. A totally committed community can reach its citizens 
in a way that so outside source can by inehiHitig locd gi***wd offidali, bustnesa and industry, 
chambers of commerce, owe groups and community based orguizationi as well as other public 
sector agencies and educational oigamzations at all levels. 

The purpose of the CLCP is to hanien the power of connmimtiea. It addresses the twin problems 
of scarce adult literacy fimding and the need to recnm adult students in greater numben. Georgia 
recognizea that with scarce public dindi, we must reach large fflunbers of adultiefFbctivdy. and in 
a lelativdy brief period of tnne. or ftU hopelesaly behind. 

In Georgia we believe ihtt the CUIP it importam because it eoablea communides to improve their 
literacy rates, fosters a coUiborauve approach and mobilaea all community resources to hght 
Ufiteracy. The program began in 1989 with five pilot communities. The following year, a mission 
sutemoot. goals, and itandards were developed for the CLCP. The Georgia on Adult 

Literacy, cafled GCdL. a 15-member pend appointed by the Governor, adopted the CLCP as its 
numbm one inaiative and a new program in Geor^begaa GCAL oversees adult literacy operations, 
reviewa the ap pH c arinns for pariktpasary stasut. and conducts oo-site evahiahons. Cuircotly. the 
CLCP has 41 paiudpatiBg coundca (25%) of foe 159 counties in Georgia, with approximaiety twenty 
other communities in vaiioua of organizing programs. 



The of Adult literacy provides a foU-time CLCP Executive Director who is responsible for 

providing techmcal aaaataooe to conmainities as they develop foe smiemie to attain Certified Literate 

Community status. 
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The CcniU UmiB Conanuniiy Pfognm begms 10 work vidtt t fiooniiimty realizes that it wants 
to bec o me a pen of the Geongia sofamon and comnuiiuty igirMrntatt vgi contact the CLCP office to 
obtain funher infonnation. The c ommuni ty decides ^bax it wants to meet the bold challeagei and 
Standards of the program. For ffsampbi, partidpating communmes must mamtain a steering 
c ommi tt e e of muhi-cultitrBl representation as well as a \0^ytu c ommitm e n t to serve S094 or more 
of the target populstion for aduh literacy in that community. Additionally, the community must 
develop a program thK fits its 8 i 2 B,chareaer. and needs, Fmaily. the comnnmity sets iu goals, makes 
pIjMM to Mfiri a p pli M fhf r-^r fifirarirw ff ^ Pnr riqptif jn fbo Certified TrfffTTITI* f!nm m u ni t y 

Program. 

Once a community is accepted intn the program, it recBivBscertiflnirinn twice; first upon meeting the 
eight criteria &tr becomi n g a CertiM Literate Community Participant; and, later when the 
community qualifies as a "Certified Literate Community.* 

In September of 1997, Firm Lady ShHcy MiDcrmiveilod road signs fecogniring CLCP communmes. 
The road signs bev the "Reading-Key to the Future* logo in the center of the signs sod identify the 
comnamzty as a "PaitiDpiting Certified LitatamCoouiaiiiity.* Bach CLC7aitammgpartictpant status 
receives two road signs fioffl the Office of Adult Literacy. 

CLCPs hive fixged strong ooilaboranaoswiffifauiiDess and induiny. Many companies have initiated 
literacy programs fhr their employees in the workplicei Because of CLCPs, we have: 

^Increased iduh literacy clau participatioa fay as much u 3SH in some counties; 

# Increased OSD redpienss by 75% in some uig 

# Increased the munfaer of sddt th idcnts who progress ftom one literacy levd of 
competence to a higher levd. 

The Cerafied Literate Community Progiam fdmires: 

invotvemem of leaders fiom all mi^or segments of file community; 

9 a strong comiiamity organintion that amimei responsibility for the program's 

# technical and necworknig support fay the Office of Adult LhecKy; and 
9 cer rifl natio n by the state to provide outside credibtfity ind racognition. 

The Office of Adult Literacy is committed to: 

9 Iceepiag tlm liter^ inmative ali^ 

9 ooordtiuttiag the comnaiaity programs on a statewide basii; 

9 providing advice on fimdiag; 

9'craatiog mfisnnational msmials fiir use throughout the state; 

9 providmg measurable standards for individuil ind progra m fvogress; and 
9 ftdKtatmg an infisnnation network among partidpiiing comminMfif 

I agree with renowned anthro polo gis t Margaret Mead when she add, "Never doubt that a small group 
of thoughtfijl committed dtizens can change the world; indeed, ifs the only thiiig that ever does.” 

As Asdsm Conuni s don er for the past 11 years,! personally fed that, "A broad-based community 
organizatioii dedicated to adult literacy **-*^"g*t the very rhmrmr*mr^ tkt community. 

Parndpaiing communitiea express a tremendous sense of pride in whit they are ■ 
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The Chairman. Dr. Comings. 

Mr. Comings. I am happy to be here. Thank you very much, Sen- 
ator. I have been up in your State a couple of times in the last cou- 
ple of years, looking at your literacy program, and there are some 
very creative and hardworking people up there doing a good job. I 
hope to be up ^ere again in January doing a presentation on some 
research that your State has helped us to do. 

The Chairman. Please let me know when you are there, seri- 
ously. 

Mr. Comings. Yes, I will. 

My job is to bring the world of research findings to this commit- 
tee — ^not only the research that has been published, some of which 
.^dy has already talked about, but research that is also in 
progress. 

I might point out that when Andy put up the NALS levels, adults 
who could not speak English were not included in the NALS, so 
there are another 6 million adults whose oral English language 
skills are insufficient to participate in the economic and social life 
of our country as well. 

As far as the goal is concerned, I think the NALS gives us an 
interesting way to look at this goal of reaching a fully literate soci- 
ety by the year 2000. In some ways, we could say that we have al- 
ready done it. According to the NALS in 1992, there were only 5 
million adults who could really not read and write at all. 

The goal now, as Andy said, is really an issue of low literacy and 
how we are going to increase, the litera<y skills of our population. 
Another way of looking at the goal, then, would be to take a look 
at NALS-1, which about 21 to 23 percent of our population fell into 
in the early nineties, and our goal really ought to be to move half 
of ^ose people into NALS-2 and then to take half of those people 
in NALS-2 and move them into NALS-3. This would equivalent 
to the best of the European countries — Sweden — so it is a goal that 
we know another country has reached, and it is a goal that we 
could reach. 

I am going to talk about the research within the three adult roles 
in the Equipped for the Future Initiative, which I know you are 
aware of, that the National Institute for Literacy has been under- 
taking. T^e roles are that of worker, of parent and of citizen. 

Again, as Andy pointed out, as far as income is concerned, all the 
stuffies that look at income say that those with a college degree do 
better than those with a him school degree, those with a hig^ 
school degree do better than those without a high school degree. 

Some recent research that we have been doing on people who 
have taken the GED, both those who have passed and those who 
have not passed, gives us a little better measure because we actu- 
ally have a skill measure of the score, and what we are finding is 
that the actual score on the GED predicts income even for those 
people who do not pass the GED. So every level that^ou go up in 
your GED score, the higher your income, and this effect seems to 
be stronger for minorities than it is for nonminorities. 

Up to about 20 years ago, incomes for all Americans were in- 
creasing. TTie incomes for those Americans who are at the lowest 
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level, who have dropped out of high school and do not have a high 
school degree, have actually been declining in real terms. 

One of my colleagues, Dick Mumane, and one of his friends from 
MIT, Frank Levy, published a book a couple of years a|[o of a study 
that they had done looking at entry-level positions in industries in 
the United States that really offered people a career where they 
would get a reasonable salary and benefits and one in which they 
could move up. Those jobs now require, their study found, at least 
a ninth grade reading, writing and math skill level. 

That is approximately what NALS level 3 starts at, so those peo- 
ple who are in 3, 4 and 5, as far as their adult role as workers, 
are sort of in the ball park to be successful in the 21st century. 
Those people in NALS-1 and 2, even though, if we brought them 
in here, many of them could open books and read, are really not 
prepared to ro successful. 

As far as parenting is concerned, again, the research is very 
strong. More educated parents have ^ildren who do better in 
school. Reading to your children is definitely important. But there 
are other ways in which educated and literate parents interact 
with their children to prepare them well for school, and I will talk 
about that in a minute. 

As far as being a citizen, eve^ aspect of our national life is be- 
coming more complicated and dirficult, and to understand these is- 
sues and be able to make decisions about them becomes harder and 
harder eveiy day. People without ^od reading, writing and math 
skills are finding this increasingly difficult. 

This is also an issue for people in your position who look at pub- 
lic opinion polls, because those polls are written a.t around a sev- 
enth grade reading level which is considered the average. Many of 
the issues that you are now dealing with having to do. with the 
economy and the environment and the globalization of the economy 
cannot really be presented well at a seventh grade level. 

Let me turn to some of the reasons whv education and particu- 
larly literacy — reading, writing and math — ^have an effect upon 
these three roles. There is not a lot of research, but there is some. 

The International Adult Literacy Survey Report, looking at the 
workplace and literacy skills, found that with tJie common element 
of the modem workplace, of having constant change and the unfa- 
miliar in your environment, people who have a higher level of read- 
ini', writing and math skills are able to deal with this change and 
this unfamiliarity a lot more easily. 

As yoii know, the Maulden Mill in our State burned down 2 
years ara, and this_is. really jynd an interesting case stu^ I 
nave a doctoral student who has been working on workplace edu- 
cation with workers up there. This was an industry that was mov- 
ing along, and workers were able to deal with these machines. 
They say they could actually feel them to find out what was wrong 
with them and make a4justments to them. The plant burned down, 
all new equipment came in, and now that same machine has three 
or four computer screens, with graphs and various kinds of infor- 
mation that they have to integrate together. Maulden Mill is pro- 
viding those workers with retraining so they can deal with that. 

There are many workers who lose their jobs in the kind of indus- 
tiy where they could put their hands on the machine and feel what 
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was right or wohg about it, and then they jro back into the work- 
place to try to find another job, and that has three computer 
screens in rront of their machine. 

Another line of research that has been looking at what might be 
causing these effects deals with oral language skills. It is a kind 
of complicated linguistic term, “decontextualized language.” You 
mentioned . UNICEFs recent pronouncement about adult illiteracy 
in the Third World. As you may know, the strongest predictor of 
all kinds of positive child health and family planning outcomes in 
the Third World is directly related to the educational level of 
women — it is a direct relationship— and even when things like so- 
cioeconomic standing are controlled, urbanization is controlled, 
availabilitv of services is controlled, it is still the strongest predic- 
tor of the health of children and the size of the family. 

Research into the mechanisms that mediate between that edu- 
cation and these effects has shown that it is actually not just years 
of education but literacy skill level, and some of my colleagues have 
taken it the next step— ;what is it in literacy skill that makes this 
difference? It is reallv an oral skill. Let me just take a moment to 
explain these two ends of a continuum on language. 

At one. end is what we would call contextualized language. This 
is the kind of language that you have around your bre^fast table 
with your wife and your children. If you tape-recorded that and did 
a transcript of it, it really would not make. sense to us, because you 
would be pointing to things and saving that thing is about to 
break, and it has to be fixed.. You would be using all kinds of short- 
ened terms that the two or three of you hold in common within 
that context. 

If you come into a context like this, we do not share that common 
context, so as I start to tell you things, I have got to build a whole 
picture for you; I have got to orient myself to the listener and give 
him or her more detail about what I am talking about. 

This skill, this ability, to deal with decontextualized language — 
this is an oral skill — the ability to add all of that context for the 
listener is related to literacy skill level. It is also a very strong pre- 
dictor in children of how well they are going to do in school, and 
this relates back to the impact of family literacy. It is not just read- 
ing to kids; it is the way in which parents orally interact with their 
children and the kinds of oral skills that they build with them. 

The ability of a parent to do that, or the likelihood of a parent 
to do that, is related to their literacy skills. There are many excep- 
tions. I think Mr. Ramirez is an example of an exception, a parent 
who may have had low literaw skills but overcame them to inter- 
act with his children in wavs that prepared them for school. 

Another piece of research we are doing is in a sense taking the 
NALS the next step. We are actually giving 1,000 adults around 
the country, 600 of whom are native speakers and 400 of whom are 
ESL students, a battery of tests where we can look at the compo- 
nents of literacy, not just their comprehension score, which the 
NALS provides us with, but their ability to decode syllables, their 
oral vocabulary, a number of different measures of their spelling 
and so forth. And what we are finding is that there are populations 
in this gn*oup of students who are coming into these classes, and 
therefore in the general population, whose oral vocabulary is very 
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low, at the third, fourth, and fifth grade levels. This is something 
that would not necessarily be picked up by the NALS. 

Oral vocabulary, again, is critically important to being successful 
as a worker and heing successful as a citizen. Also, oral vocabulary 
of children when they enter school is a big predictor of how well 
they are going to do in school. 

So the relationship between particularly these skills of reading, 
writing and math, but also the broader set of skills that the 
Equipped for the Future Initiative is looking at, that SCANS has 
looked at, that Mumane and Levy outlined in their book, the re- 
search is there to show that the relationship exists, that as your 
skills go up, the chance of having a good income goes up; as your 
skills go up, the chances of your children doing better in school go 
up; as your skills go up, the chances of you being able to be a full 
participant as a citizen and a leader in your community go up. 

The question, then, is how do we provide these skills to adults 
who do not have them, and the research on that is very little and 
does not really support very much the idea that we are being effec- 
tive. We have a lot of anecdotal information— we have some here 
today — that these programs are successful, but we do not have very 
good data, and we do not have it for three reasons. 

One, we just have not done the research. Two, where we have 
done the research, it is extremely difficult. We just did a study in 
New England that included Vermont, where we identified 150 
adult learners in classes. Four months later, we looked at who was 
still there and who was not there. About 100 were still participat- 
ing in that program or in another one. Of the 50 who were no 
longer participating in a program, 33 of them we found impossible 
to locate after just 4 months, even though we had their addresses 
and phone numbers, next-of-kin, a good friend, and other ways of 
locating them. We finally got a secondhand connection to about half 
of those 33, so we did not actually get to talk with them, but we 
did find out what happened to them. 

This makes research in this field extremely difficult, but in addi- 
tion, the programs themselves are funded at a level that makes it 
very difficult for them to have an impact. 

This has led us to start looking at what kind of program has to 
exist for us to be able to do this research in a way in which we 
can really look at effects, both as far as student achievement and 
impact on their lives. Ana right now, we are looking at four things 
that have to change. 

One, we have to have higher funding for this field. Of course, we 
have, to have it to ex pana services. There people on waiting 
lists, but we have to start spending more on each individual stu- 
dent. This is particularly critical around the issue of teachers, and 
I know you have spoken in the K throi^h 12 system about how im- 
portant teacher training is to improving the system. This system 
has about a 30 percent annual turnover in teachers, so even if you 
had funded a really good staff development program, 30 percent of 
your teachers are going to be leaving every year, and it is very dif- 
ficult to have an impact with that staff development. 

We also need to identify standards and measures of both learner 

f irogyess, which we have not done very well — again, the National 
nstitute for Literacy is taking this on, and I think they are doing 
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a good job— but also proCTam quality — and the Department of 
Education is working on this issue — so that at least we can say 
to taxpayers, starting with the quality, that the programs that we 
are funding meet these standards of quality that we believe and 
have some research to prove will actually have this impact. 

This question of whether or not students actually achieve in 
these programs and if there is an impact upon their lives and in 
their roles as workers, as parents and as citizens is really a com- 

f dicated research problem that might better be done by taking a 
ook at a sample of people who go through these quality programs. 

The fourth is that manv of the people who come into these pro- 
grams need other kinds of social services — day care, transportation, 
job counseling and other kinds of counseling. We have to do a bet- 
ter job of collaborating between our pro^ams and those services. 
We cannot expect these programs to take on all of these issues 
even though they come into the classroom. We have to help these 
programs focus on their educational mission. 

One reason why this does not happen more is that in many 
States, the director of adult education, the person who oversees 
these programs at the State level, is really not at a verv high level 
in the bureaucracy and really cannot come to the table with any 
authority. In fact, some States do not have a full-time person at 
that level whose only job is to look out for adult education. And in 
some places where they do have a full-tiine person — I was talking 
with a State director 2 days ago, and he is spending 30 percent of 
his time on school reform issues, not on adult literacy, because 
school reform, as you said, is really the kind of issue that the State 
bureaucracies are looking at, and this issue gets set aside. 

And fourth, we really need a lot more research in this area. I feel 
that we do need more research on how adults learn to read and 
write and do math, but we know a lot already. What we need to 
do at this point is some programmatic research to really tty to find 
out what lunds of programs work and for which populations. The 
people who come into these programs span a wide range of skills — 
pe^le who are native speakers come in with learning disabilities 
and very low literacy skills, low oral vocabulary, and all kinds of 
other problems, and people who come in without English as their 
first language, people who come in with low decoding skills but a 
high vocabulary, and low vocabulary with high decoding skills — all 
kinds of people come into these programs. There are probably actu- 
ally nine or ten different subsets, and we should have a pro- 
grammatic approach for each. 

In the same way that you would not say that the K through 12 
system is not doing a very good job because the average reading 
level is fifth grade — which, if you took all the K through 12 stu- 
dents and gave them a test, that is what you would end up with — 
you cannot really speak about this field with averages. You have 
to really look at each of these groups separately, and we are now, 
with some of our research, trying to identify exactly what these 
groups are. 

I tnink I would like to end by saying that the title of the hearing 
today is ‘*The Price we pay for Illiteracy,” but I really think we 
should take a more positive vision. The Americans who, 150 years 
ago, began to establish schooling for all children in America were 





tiying to answer social and economic problems that existed at the 
time. They wanted everyone to be able to read the Bible. They 
wanted educated workers for the new industries that were develop- 
ing in our country. They did not understand where this was going 
to lead, this kind of technological society, knowledge society, that 
we have today, and we do not really understand wnat would hap- 

§ en if 80 or 90 percent of our population were reading, writing, and 
oing math at NALS levels 3. 4, and 5. It would not only solve a 
lot of social problems, it would really open up a lot of opportunities 
for our country that we cannot really envision at this time. 

So, like other people on this panel, I would call for the committee 
and for the Senate and the House and this administration and the 
next administration to really pay attention to this issue, to under- 
stand that it is not simple, tnat it takes many learners a long time, 
that adult literacy skills and a GED are not enough — people also 
need job skill training and a higher education. This is a big com- 
mitment, and it will take a long time and a lot of effort. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Just to let everyone know what your background is, Mr. Comings 
is director of the National Center for the Study of Adult Learning 
and Literacy and a faculty member of the Harvard, University 
Graduate School of Education. The Center researches adult learn- 
ing and literacy services and disseminates that information. 

* Thank you, and as I warn everybody, once you have testified, you 
are on my list, so I will be bugging you. 

Mr. Comings. I am also on the way home for you. 

The Chairman. All right. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Comings follows:] 

Prepared Statement of John P. Comings 

I would like to begin my testimony by sug^sting a chan^ in the title of the hear- 
ings from The Price We Pay for Illiteracy to Achieving Our Full Potential. About five 
million Americans are truly illiterate, but tens of millions more lack the basic skills 
and knowledge needed to reach their full mtential as woikers, parents, and citizens. 
In fact, America is becoming a nation of two populations — one that has the edu- 
cation to compete in the global economy, help tneir children succeed in school, and 
play a leadersnip role in their communities and another whose inadequate education 
leaves them and their families beyond the reach of opportunity. Federal investments 
that expand and improve educational opportunities for adults will help address this 
econonuc and social problem, and they will also bring us more auickly to a time 
when all Americans nave the education they need to succeed in tne 21st Century. 
I believe this committee should focus on this positive vision of the future. 

In 1992, the National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS) divided the U.S. population 
into five levels of competency in relation to its test of reading and math skills. Ac- 
cording to NAIS, approximately 40 million U.S. citizens (21 to 23 percent of the 
adult_population)-would-score -in the lowest level on its test, and an additional 50 
million adults (25 to 28 percent of the adult population) would score in the second 
lowest level. In Teaching the New Basic Skills, Murnane and Levy identified 9th 
grade reading, writing, and math skills (along with oral communications, problem 
solving, and computer skills) as essential for economic success in today’s workplace. 
Most of the 50 million adults who fall into the second of the two lowest NALS levels 
do not meet these criteria, and the 40 million who fall into the lowest level of the 
NALS are extremely disadvantaged in relation to this benchmark. 

Among those who are educationally disadvantaged in today’s world are approxi- 
mately 40 million Americans who lack a high school credential. In addition, at least 
6 million adults lack English language skills. The potential adult population that 
might benefit from pronams that would help them improve their basic skills, learn 
English, and acquire a nigh school diploma, therefore, may be greater than 90 mil- 
lion. Even if hall of this population would never choose to participate in a program 
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of basic skills education, the pool of potential participants would be approximately 
50 million, which is equivalent to all the students presently in the K-12 system. 
All of the funding (Federal, State, local ^vemment. and private sources) available 
to support basic skills education for adults is probably between $1 billion and $1.5 
billion each year, an amount of money that is inadequate for the size of the problem. 

In today’s technological society, .all Americans need higher levels of basic skills to 
fulfill their adult roles as parents and family members, as community members and 
citizens, and as workers. In addition, they need to acquire, maintain, and apply new 
skills throughout their lives. The increasing conmlexity oi modem life places a bur- 
den on us all. In his recent study. In Over Our Heads: The Mental Demands of Mod- 
em Life, psychologist Robert Kegan presents detailed descriptions of the kinds of 
cognitive and emotional develcmnient that modem adults are expected to achieve to 
function well in everyday life. Maintaining relationships, parenting a child, and per- 
forming a social or work task now require much higher levels of p^chological, eco- 
nomic, and legal understanding than they did thirty years ago. Even in old age, 
adults cannot count on living in the same world they were raised in, or in which 
they reared their children. (Jlder adults must cope with change and maintain self- 
direction. 

All recent studies of income levels in the U.S. indicate that college graduates do 
much better than high school graduates and that school dropouts do least well. Re- 
search now taking place at the National Center for the Study of Adult Learning and 
Literacy (NCSALL) is looking at the economic impact of acquiring a GED certificate, 
and it suggests that passing the test does send a signal to employers that, for some 
populations, leads to increased income. A more consistent indicator of economic im- 
pact appears to be the score achieved On the test. For each level of increase in score, 
even for people who do not score high enough to pass the test, income is higher. 
This effect appears to be even stronger for minority populations than it is for non- 
minorities. Ii they are to achieve even a moderate level of prosperity, low-income 
adults need opportunities' to build their basic skills, participate in job training, and 
pursue a college education. 

A child’s chance for success in school and in her or his own adult life is greatly 
affected by the educational attainment, attitude toward education, and economic 
stability of her or his parents. Those households headed by well educated adults are 
more likely to be rich in print media, to have computers, to be managed in ways 
that allow time for reading, conversation, and homework, and to have an atmos- 
phere where academic success is encouraged and valued. The recent National Re- 
search Council report. Preventing Reading Difficulties in Young Children, identifies 
the home environment as a critical factor contributing to the success of children in 
learning to read. The children of parents who have high levels of basic skills are 
better prepared to become well-educated adults whose own children are more likely 
to become well-educated as well. 

Adults who have high levels of basic skills are also more likely to ensure better 
health for themselves and their children, and within households composed of better- 
educated adults, occurrence of teenage pregnancies is low. Managing the com- 
plicated details of everyday life, such as dealing effectively with insurance policies, 
securing and handling health information and benefits, managing credit, ana under- 
standing legal matters, now requires well-developed reading, writing and math 
skills. Healtny self-esteem now requires more than a conviction that one is industri- 
ous and honest; it also requires the confidence that comes from mastering skills 
widely held to be important in our culture. 

Our citizens now need hi^ levels of basic skills to understand school issues, real 
estate, commerce, laws ana codes, zoning regulations, proposed legislation, and the 
platforms and qualifications of political candidates. They need to know how to gain 
access to administrators, policy makers, and police, to unite and advocate for 
change, to inform one another, to negotiate among themselves and with those in 
power, to use the power of their votes, and to seek and hold positions of power 
themselves. They must be able to understand and use the media to support commu- 
nity goals. When we learn of a community that has turned itself around, or when 
we experience such an improvement in our own communities, we. almost always dis- 
cover that adults with strong basic skills have come forward to lead the effort. 

Effective social action at the state and national levels also depends more and 
more on the skill levels of all our citizens. The successful dissenunation of public 
health, safety, and environmental information depends, in part, on the ability of 
adults to read. But these kinds of information are ^wing more technically sophisti- 
cated. The effects of ingesting lead paint, the safe use of pesticides and toxic house- 
hold products, the possibility of unsafe levels of radon in the home, and the poten- 
tial impact of a proposed landfill or radioa:ctive waste storage site are diHicult mat- 
ters to present in simple terms. While basic skills play an important part in keeping 
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adults informed and involved, the role of these skills in keeping policy makers in- 
foiTOed and involved is^ust as important. For example, surveys (^signed to measure 
public opinion in America today are written at the seventh grade rea^ng level, that 
of the average reader. But every year it becomes more diincult to present the true 
complexity of modem social and political issues at that level. Those people respon- 
sible lor interpreting public responses to surveys and polls must take into account 
that many respondents were not able to engage these questions criti- 

writing, and math skills, English language skills, the skills measured by 
oo A xTo ^ outlined by Mumane and Levy, the 

SCANS report, and NIFLs Equipped for the Future initiative all provide a founda- 
tion on which to build a successlul life in the 21st Century. These skills help adults 
to play their role as their children's first teacher and as their children's most impor- 
tant supTOrt during their school years. These skills help adults to compete for g^d 
jobs in the world economy, and these skills help adults to play their roles as active 
participants and leaders in their communities and their nation, liiese skills also 
provide a foundation for success in further vocational or academic training. 

Keoent studies have shed ^me light on why basic skills are becoming a dividing 



line betweer^ those who have and those who ^o not have an opportunity to prosper 
recently published report of the International Adult Literacy 



in the 21st Century. A puonsnea repon oi me International Adult Literacy 

Survey (lALS) concluded that a high level of basic skills makes learning more effi- 
cient, and this allows workers to more easily adapt to changing job requirements. 
Ihe report also notes that higher skilled workers have a greater anility to deal with 
♦ 1 1 facilitates adaptation to the rapid change that typifies jobs 

in the global marketplace. j 

Research on literacy skill acquisition sheds some light on why higher levels of 

Ml wnting might lead to success in jobs that <&n^t appear to demand these 

skills. Ihis research has focused on a specific type of oral language. This speech is 
onented to the listener and is the form of language used most in school. Use of this 
form of language indicates that the speaker is taking into account all of the contex- 
tual fac^s that the listener might not know and providing them in his or her 
speech. Iliis form of oral language is characterized by the use of broader category 
names and abstract vocabulary, which orient the listener to the speaker’s situation. 
Ihis ability to have an onentation to the listener allows one to provide the more 
precise information that a listener might need to understand a complicated commu- 
nication. Modem life requires this type of speech, and the ability to use it grows 
with literacy skill level. In addition, young children who acquire these oral skills 
through interactions with their parents are more likely to succeed in school than 
those who do not. 



Another NCSALL study is looking at the various components of the reading skills 
measured by the NALS. These include measures of decoding skills, reading com- 
prehension, oral vocabulary, spelling, and word recognition. Many of the adults who 
come to adult education programs, both native speakers and non-native spe^^ers of 
English, score low on tests of oral vocabulary. Modern life in the United States re- 
quires an extensive oral vocabulary. Again, children who acquire a strong vocabu- 
lary through interactions with their parents are more likely to succeed in school 
than those who do not. 

Even without more evidence of the mechanisms that mediate between basic skills 
and success as a worker, parent, and citizen, there is really no doubt that they are 
a cntical foundation. The question that has not been answered well is: How are we 
going to help adults improve their basic skills? Many adults are doing so in literacy 
English language, and GED programs around the country, but evidence of achieve- 
ment and positive impact is weak. This is true, in part, because research into 
achievement and impact with this population is extremely dilTicult. More impor- 
tantly, most ol the programs funded to provide services to" adults"“d6"n6t hWe the 
re^urces they need to provide a quality opportunity to learn. If we want to address 
this need, we must do four things: 

L Increase public and private resources for adult basic education services. 

Ihe current level of Federal, State, local, and private support for the adult basic 
education systeni is no longer sufficient to meet the present need for services en- 
sure quality, and improve effectiveness. Most programs are stretched to the limit 
t^ng to serve those who want services. Teachers need the same support for profes- 
sional development as that provided to teachers in the K-12 system. Without ade- 
quate salanes, benefits, and time, teachers cannot be expected to invest in profes- 
^nal improvement or to apply those promising new approaches that they do learn. 
Ihis does not mean that there is not a valuable role to be pl^ed by volunteers and 
part-time teachers. In fact, their contributions are essential. But programs must be 
built on a foundation of full-time paid practitioners. 
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Underfunding contributes to the instability of prom-ams. Because so many practi- 
tioners hold part-time positions without adequate oenefits or any benefits at all, 
programs experience a high rate of staff turnover. The quality of physical sites, the 
range and quality of critical equipment such as computers and oho toco py machines, 
and the provision of adult-appropriate learning materials are all advereely affected 
by low funding levels. The national consensus on the need for increasing the basic 
sKills of all Americans has resulted in stronger funding for the K-12 and community 
college systems; by the same token, the adult basic education system needs strong 
support so that it can provide effective educational services. 

2. Identify standards and measures of learner progress and program quality. 

TTie rate of progress that adults in need of basic skills make is often undervalued, 
misunderstooo, or unfairly compared to that of younger, more advantaged students. 
The nation needs a clear understanding of the basic skills that adult education pro- 
grams should be teaching and useful measures of progress in improving those skills. 
The E^ipped for the Future initiative of the National Institute for Literacy is pres- 
ently formulating learning objectives across the roles that teachers and adult stu- 
dents have identified as important. Those objectives are reflective of the broader 
purposes of adult education and inclusive of clear educational and economic gains. 
These kinds of measures need to be validated so that real and realistic progress can 
be measured. 

We also need standards for program services that are rigorous enough to ensure 
quality services. These quality standards should be the criteria used to determine 
funding. Holding programs accountable for the achievement of their students is dif- 
ficult and problematic. Holding programs accountable for meeting standards of qual- 
ity service is easier and provides taxpayers with a clear measure as to whether or 
not their funds are being well spent. Research can answer the more difficult ques- 
tion of what are taxpayers buying in terms of increased skills and positive impact 
on the lives of adult students who study in the programs that meet these quality 



standards. 

3. Build stronger collaboration between adult education programs and the other 
agencies that serve the same population. 

At the local level, many adult basic education program managers have been suc- 
cessful at collaborating with other agencies that serve their students. Securing 
childcare for single parents, for example, has proven to be a tremendous aid to adult 
students. Wien social service agencies provide job or personal counseling, adults be- 
come more strongly motivated to seek learning and persist at it. 

If these collaTOrative approaches are to become more widespread, state and fed- 
eral administrators charged with directing the course of the adult basic education 
system must be given greater authority. Most find themselves relegated to relatively 
weak positions, which reflects the persistent assumption that this work is not as 
important as that of the K-12 and post-secondary systems. Adult basic education 
is important enou^ that its administrators should be invested with the power and 
authority to come to the table with other agencies and work out effective collabora- 
tions. Otherwise, their educational mission will be diminished or lost among compet- 
ing priorities in the lives of adult students. 

3. Pursue an ambitious agenda of research and development that improves the pro- 
grams that serve adults who need higher levels of basic skills. 

Gk)vernment and academic research efforts that focus on the adult learner are 
growing in number, but a great deal more needs to be done. Research into adult 
basic SKills education nec£ to pull abreast of the volume and intensity of the 
present K— 12 research effort so that critical issues unique to adult learners can be 
addressed. Teachers need to know more about those who need services, what they 
need to learn, and how to teach them. The field needs to know more about adult 
learner motivation, especially ways to help adults persist longer in their studies. 

TTie NAL3 will be repeated in 2002 and will provide a basic description of the 
population that could benefit from educational services, but further research is 
needed that provides detailed information useful to policy makers and practitioners. 
This researen should expand beyond the basic skills of literacy and measure the 
skills and knowledge outlined by the EFF initiative. In addition, national program 
evaluation and longitudinal studies should look for evidence of the long-term effects 
of participation in adult education services and connect that impact to elements of 
the programs that served them. 

Improving programs through research is not an easy task, since useful research 
must eventually operate at the program level. We need effective programs, and the 
knowledge that will help us build them must look at the whole as well as its various 
parts. We should establish prototype programs in which we put into practice all that 
we know about effective teaching. Researchers can use these programs to conduct 
studies that identify the key elements of a quality program, measure the learning 
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gains and life impacts for the adults who study in these programs, calculate the cost 
of these programs, and develop ways to hold these programs accountable to the tax- 
payers who support them. 

We do have some insights into which social and economic problems might be less- 
ened if 80 percent of the U.S. population scored in the three highest of the five 
NALS levels instead of only the present 50 percent. But we don*t know what Amer- 
ica would look like if it achieved that goal. We would not only solve problems; we 
would produce many new opMrtunities. Eventually, the K-12 and higher education 
systems will help all our children prepare to reach their full, potential. If we want 
to reach that day soon, we must help all Americans to prepare now to reach their 
full potential by providing them with quality adult education programs. 

John Comings is Director of the National Center for the Study of Adult Learning 
and Literacy (NCSALL), which is funded by the U.S. Department of Education 
through it’s Office of Educational Research and Improvement. NCSALL is based at 
the Harvard University Graduate School of Education, where Dr. Comings is a 
member of the faculty. NCSALL is a collaboration between Harvard and World Edu- 
cation (a nonprofit based in Boston), Rutgers University in New Jersey, the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, and Portland State University in Oregon. 

Before coming to Harvard, Dr. Comings spent 12 years as vice president of World 
Education. He was a Peace Corps volunteer in Nepal and has worked in Asia, Afri- 
ca, and the Caribbean on projects funded by Peace Corps, USAID, UNDP, and the 
World Bank. In the United States, he has served as the director of the State Lit- 
eracy Resource Center in Massachusetts, assisted, in the design of instructor train- 
ing programs, and directed projects that focused on improving the teaching of both 
math and health in adult education programs. His research and writing has focused 
on the impact of adult literacy programs and the factors that lead to that impact 
in the United States and in Third World countries. His present research is focused 
on factors that lead to learner persistence in ABE, ESL and GED programs. 

The Chairman. Our final witness is Dr. Richard Wade, who is 
professor emeritus at City University of New York Graduate Cen- 
ter. He was chairman of the New York Governor’s Commission on 
Libraries, 

Welcome, Dr. Wade. Please proceed. 

Mr. Wade. Thank you very much, Senator Jeffords, for the op- 
portunity to discuss this question and the consequences of adult il- 
literacy. You have been among the first to identify the issue and 
for years continued to press for public attention and action. We 
look forward to your and Senator Kennedy’s continuing leadership 
in this field. 

The committee’s interest in adult illiteracy could not come at a 
better time. You will notice I use the word “illiteracy.” Congress 
and this administration are discussing a wide range of legislation 
running from crime, schools, welfare and employment skills. The 
statute which has just been passed establishing a National Insti- 
tute of Literacy addresses a fundamental question that underlies 
all of them. It creates for the first time a tool for analysis and re- 
search _on a. question of_general concern, instead of approaching 
problems one by one without fully considering the interconnections. 

It is important that it vests the Institute with a wide responsibil- 
ity not restricted by conventional compartmental boundaries. It 
brings together the work of numerous Federal agencies who main- 
tain mandates contained in some part of what is called “literacy.” 
The bill also recognizes the interests and activities of State, city 
and local governments, which have a deep responsibility in elemen- 
tary literacy. . 

Most of all, it opens up a discussion of a topic which has been 
for a variety of reasons omitted in the public discourse. The issue 
of adult illiteracy will only get worse and more dangerous if it is 
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not recognized. The National Institute for Literacy is not just a 
first, but a giant step toward rectifying a national scandal. 

As early as 1990, President Greorge Bush called a White House 
Conference on Libraries. He enthusiastically embraced its rec- 
ommendations, one of which was, as you have already noted, “to 
eliminate adult illiteracy by the year 2000.” At subsequent Gk)v- 
ernors’ conferences, both Republicans and Democrats have renewed 
the pledge. Bill Clinton, both as Grovernor and as President, has en- 
dorsed the goal. Ten years ago, at least one in five American 
adults, or 27 million, could not read or write. That figure is now 
30 million and growing, as you can see in a chart that one of our 
colleagues has put up today. 

This dereliction is important. It is important because this coun- 
try was built on the assumption of general literacy. Indeed, in 
1900, we were the most literate Nation in the world. There are ar- 
guments about the precise numbers, but none over the general ex- 
tent. Nearly every branch library in this country has a pamphlet 
that begins: “One out of every five of your neighbors cannot read 
this sentence.” Two recent university studies, Princeton and the 
University of Pennsylvania, placed the number at 40 million. 

However it is measured, this country, whose literate work force 
fueled the industrial revolution of the last two centuries, will soon 
discover that it is hopelessly unprepared for the present techno- 
logical revolution. Our abundance of extraordinary people on the 
creative edge of cyberspace cannot long carry the weight of a grow- 
ing illiterate population with all its consequences 

“Illiterate” does not mean people who cannot handle difficult ma- 
terial but, in the language of the California legislation, those who 
“cannot read a want ad, cannot fill out an application, cannot read 
elementary medical instructions, cannot do elementary banking^’ 
and indeed, cannot read their kids’ report cards. Moreover, they 
come from all walks of life and background. Forty-two percent are 
American-born, English-speaking whites; 24 percent — and these 
figures may be a little out-of-date by about 5 years — are American- 
born, English-speaking blacks; 27 percent are foreign-born, foreign- 
speaking but illiterate in their own language. The rest are people 
with physical problems such as dyslexia. While many are unem- 
ployed or on welfare, most contrive to make a living in regular jobs, 
and more than a few are even executives in flouncing businesses. 

It is hard for an American to accept these facts. Until a few years 
ago, I could not imagine that this country was not almost fully lit- 
erate. Then Mario Cuomo named me chairman of the New York 
(jovemor^s Commission on Libraries. A remarkable staff of librar- 
ians introduced me to the frightful facts of adult illiteracy. 

My subsequent research included a long series of taped inter- 
views in the same vein as we heard this morning, of people, who 
are just learning to read and write, asking them vmat was life like 
when you could not read, asking about homes and children, jobs, 
health, the hospital question that has been raised, and schooling. 
In the process of doing that all across the country — New York, Bir- 
mingham, Cincinnati, Chicago, San Jose and so forth — ^it was indi- 
cated to me, both through the research and my interviews particu- 
larly, that the problem was massively understated. 
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Every bad statistic I found only concealed an even worse one. As 
an historian, I had confidently expected that every American, ex- 
cept for newcomers or the physically impaired, could read and 
write. You can see, Mr. Chairman, there is no academic arrogance 
here. This, I learned after 50 years of teaching. 

It took some time before I understood the consequences of this 
historical reversal. It is clear to me now that we are heading to- 
ward two societies — one literate, and exceptionally so; and the 
other illiterate, and newly so. 

The President’s State of the Union speech last year made edu- 
cation the centerpiece of his second term and his lasting legacy to 
history. He spoke of helping elementary schools, providing tuition 
for students in college, and the ihclusion of high technology at 
every level of instruction. He also asked for more parent involve- 
ment, especially in the early years. 

Yet there was no mention of adult illiteracy. A large portion of 
the parents who are asked to read to their children cannot them- 
selves read. When a child comes home from school, he or she will 
find no books, much less a computer, and parents who, no matter 
how loving, cannot be fully helpful. Illiterate parents produce illit- 
erate children, obviously, in disproportionate numbers. 

It should be clear by now that you cannot save the children with- 
out helping the parents. Until this country faces up to that fact, no 
amount of money, buildings, more teachers or computers will stem 
the slide into mediocrity. 

Recent years have been celebrated as “Year of the Family” and 
“Education for the 21st Century.” A family that reads together will 
more likely stav together. In the process, both parent and child be- 
come more useful contributors to society. 

The Chairman. Dr. Wade, I am sorry to interrupt you. I have 
suddenly had a message from my Leader that I am to be there at 
11:30 to talk about the legislation. I have read your statement, and 
it is an excellent one, so I would like to now, if I may, turn to some 
questions so that I will be able to make my commitment. 

Incidentally, Senator Kennedy was unable to be here today, but 
he speaks very highly of you, and I appreciate that. So if I may in- 
terrupt now, I would appreciate it, and you will have an oppor- 
tunity to help answer questions, and if I have additional questions 
for you, we will submit them to you in writing. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Wade follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Richard C. Wade 

-As early as 1990, President George Bush called a White House Conference on Li- 
braries. He enthusiastically embraced its recommendations, one of which was “to 
eliminate adult illiteracy by the year 2000.” At subsequent Governors’ conferences 
both Republicans and Democrats have renewed the pledge. Bill Clinton, both as 
Governor and President, has endorsed the goal. Ten years ago at least one in five 
American adults or 27 million, could not read or write. The figure now is 30 million 
ad growing each year. 

This dereliction is important. It is important because this country was built on 
the assumption of general literacy. Indeed, in 1900 we were the most literate nation 
in the world. We are now, by every study, the lowest in industrial countries. There 
are ar^ments about the precise numbers but none over the general extent. Nearly 
every branch library in the country has a pamphlet that begins, “one out of every 
five of your neighbors cannot read this sentence.” Two recent university studies, 
Princeton ad the University of Pennsylvania, places the number at 40 million. 
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However it is measured, this counter, whose literate work force fueled the indus* 
trial revolution of the last two centuries, will soon discover that it is hopelessly un- 
prepared for the present technological revolution. Our abundance of extraordinary 
people on the creative edge of cyberspace cannot long carry the weight of a growing 
illiterate population with its consequences. . i • i_ 

^Illiterate” doesn’t mean people who cannot handle difficult material but, m the 
language of the California legislation, those who “cannot read a want ad, cannot fill 
out an application, cannot read elementary medical instructions, cannot do elemen- 
tary bamdng”, indeed, cannot read their children’s report cards. Moreover, they 
come from tul walks of life and backgrounds. Forty -two percent are American-born 
English-specdcing whites, 24 percent American-bom English-speaking blacks, 27 per- 
cent are foreign ^xim, foreign-speaking but illiterate in their own language. The rest 
are people with physical problems such as dyslexia. While many are unemployed or 
on welfare, most contrive to make a living in regular jobs, more than a Tew even 
are executives in flourishing businesses. 

It is hard for an American to accept these facts. Until a few years ago, I could 
not imagine that this country was not almost fully literate. Then Mario Cuomo 
named me chairman of New York’s Governor’s Commission on Libraries. A remaric- 
able staff of librarians introduced me to the frightful facts of adult illiteracy. My 
subsequent research, including taped interviews with adults who have only recently 
learned to read and write, indicated that the problem was massively understated. 
Every bad statistic I found only concealed an even worse one. As an historian, I had 
confidently expected that evepr American, except for newcomers or the physically 
impaired, could read and write. It took some time before I .understood the con- 
sequences of this historical reversal. It is clear to me now that we are heading to- 
ward two societies, one literate and exceptionally so, and the other illiterate and 
newly so. 

The President’s State of the Union speech last year made education the center- 
piece of his second term and his lasting legacy to history. He spoke of helping ele- 
mentary schools, providing tuition for students in college, and the inclusion ofhigh 
technology at every level of instruction. He also asked for more parent involvement, 
especially in the early years. Yet there was no mention of adult illiteracy. A large 
portion of the parents who are asked to read to their children cannot themselves 
read. >^en that child comes home from school he/she will find no books, much less 
a computer, and parents who, no matter how loving, cannot be fully helpful. Illit- 
erate parents produce illiterate children in disproportionate numbers. It should be 
clear by now that you cannot save the children without helping the parents. Until 
this country faces up to that fact, no amount of money, buildings, more teachers or 
computers will stem the slide into mediocrity. 

^cent years have been celebrated as “year of the family” and “education for the 
21st century”. A family that reads together will more likely stay together. In the 
process both parent and child become useful contributors to society. Without a seri- 
ous program for adult illiterates there is not the slightest chance that every eight- 
year-old will be able to read by the year 2000 or any other year. Even more remote 
is that every young American will go to college. Without a new initiative and com- 
mitment it is easy to predict that today’s one in five adult illiterates will become 
one in four, and international rankings will see the United States remaining at the 
bottom. 

Moreover, the leaders of both parties agree on balancing the budget through the 
next decade without even considering one of the most inhibiting factors. Each year 
adult illiteracy costs the nation at least 300 billion dollars in unemployment, under- 
employment, health, welfare and incarceration. And this estimate is the most con- 
servative. Newer figures are far higher and project worse numbers every year. The 
illiteracy rate of our major international competitors, Germany and Japan, is under 
five percent. For most of this and the last century the little red school nouse, public 
schools and libraries provided the literacy needed by a mechanical society; indeed, 
their success underlay this country’s industrial supremacy. But the next century 
will require a sophisticated work force that our rivals will have and we will not if 
we dont recognize our Achilles heel. 

After a balanced budget, the most popular possibilities of change invoke the 
phrases “workfare not w^fare” and “job training for the 21st Centuiy* Both assume 
a literate workforce. Therefore all that is needed, it is argued, is a regular job. But 
the computer revolution is fast phasing out old routine employment. Under the new 
“welfare reform” a person who cannot read or write is required to find a decent job 
within two years or, ultimately, five years; if not, she/he will be cut off welfare along 
with the children. What are the chances of someone who cannot read or write being 
able to master the computer and other complicated instruments demanded by the 
emerging technological age in two or five years? 
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Richard Berman, writing in the Wall Street Journal in an article condemning the 
minimum w^e law, ran into the literacy road block. He noted that the army now 
rejects as illiterate ten times the number of recruits than it did during World War 
II. Worse still, the Washington Literacy Council calculates that 65 percent of those 
not working or not looking for work are functionally illiterate and 70 percent of the 
unempl^ea fall into the “lowest” literacy level. The future is perhaps contained in 
the staix fact that 85 percent of unwed mothers, black and white, are illiterate. 
“Workfare” will soon have to answer a simple question: Who will hire someone who 
cannot read or write? If the answer is not many, “workfare” will inevitably once 
again become “welfare” and the literacy imperative will be more ui^ent. 

A recent study by the Department of Education demonstrates that the literacy 
problem is already dragging down America’s future economic prospects. Its survey 
of six advanced countries found that Americans who are already employed ranked 
fifth in elementary reading skills, followed only by Poland. 

The federal government presently has over 50 ^literacy” programs scattered across 
a dozen agencies. Yet after nearly a decade, the reading scores of the young Q2- 
25 years) dropped 11 to 14 points on a 500 scale and adult illiteracy increased. The 
National Center on Adult Literacy has concluded that “this challenge (adult illit- 
eracy) cannot be expected to be overcome through the typical, short-term, adult illit- 
eracy campaign.” 

Another popular remedy for society’s ills is “vouchers.” Instead of Washington 
simply “throwing money” at problems through a maze of bureaucrats, the govern- 
ment would now give vouchers to individuals or groups directly, allowing them to 
have choices when making decisions about schools, nousing and health. 

For example, those now receiving government subsidies in publicly-financed hous- 
ing would be given money in the form of vouchers and told to find their own hous- 
ing. Reciments would necessarily need to go through the classifieds, deal with real- 
tors and Tinally sign a lease. This throws people who cannot even read the vouchers 
into the trickiest maricet to be found anywnere with no assistance or protection. 

Government vouchers for health care would also require people who cannot read 
or write to go shopping for an appropriate health plan, comparii^ one HMO with 
another to understand the extent and limits of coverage. Even Ph.D.’s blanch at this 
decision. 

Similarly parents would be given vouchers to pay tuition for the school of their 
“choice.” But for adult illiterates there is only one school — the closest. TTie “choice” 
requires shopping around in unfamiliar neighborhoods, filling out applications and 
participating in Parent-Teacher afTairs. They already have only a tenuous relation 
with their schools, vouchers would only weaken it. 

Crime, of course, is the single most resonant and uniting issue. Everyone is 
against it and politicians compete only on how “tough” they can be on offenders and 
how many new jails should be built. Both decry “revolving door^’ justice without ex- 
amining its primary cause. At least 70 percent of convicts go to jail illiterate and 
come out illiterate. Unable to get a job or find a place in their communities, they 
invariably wind up back in jail after additional and usually worse crimes. The 
American recidivism rate in prisons is well above 60 percent; in Japan, where pris- 
oners cannot get out until they can read and write, the figure is tnree percent. At 
present all this country is doing is building new jails for those already incarcerated 
awaiting a new sentence. Proposals to “reform^’ the criminal justice system are 
bound to founder on the rock of illiteracy no matter how many policemen are on 
the street or how “tough” the sentencing by judges. 

Unfortunately adult illiterates have little infiuence in deciding matters that affect 
them most. Some vote, and many more are registered by churches, unions or public 
agencies. But the bulk do not want to get involved in the electoral process. To vote 
they, have. to.line ujp . with. their neighbors, sign in,.go into the booth confronted by 
a ballot with lots of names, parties, offices and complicated initiatives. After every 
election “experts” try to explain why the “turnout” declines each year until it is now 
under half the eligible voters. The usual explanations center around “flawed can- 
didates, “ “negative campaign ing,” “registration complications” and a public 'turned 
off by the whole political system. Growing illiteracy is never mentioned. In the year 
2000 it is inevitable that the same “experts” will contrive still additional reasons 
for yet another drop in voter participation. Every other modern democracy, and 
most all of the new ones, consider anything less than a 70 percent turnout to be 
“light.” The country that invented electoral democracy is now its most celebrated 
laggard. 

Adult illiterates can, with help, learn to read and write and most are anxious to 
do so. It takes about two years and costs about $2,000 for space, materials and tu- 
tors to teach a new learner, it now costs $9,000 a year to put one on welfare, and 
$50,000 for incarceration. A “Late Start” program would certainly be the most “cost 
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eflective” reform in history. Under “Late Start” the federal and state governments 
each would pay $1,000 to public or private oi^anizations and institutions for moving 
a tested illiterate to tested elementary literacy. Testing^is important because the sti- 
pend should reward success, not merely attendance. There should b»e little conten- 
tion because “Late Start” is non-partisan, inter generational, race and gender free, 
and neither liberal nor conservative. 

The country desperately needs an all-out assault on adult illiteracy. The first step 
is to recognize the extent of the problem and the public’s perception of it. To most 
the word “illiterate” connotes iterance and even mental retardation. Supreme 
Court Justice Clarence Thomas complained that his critics were “illiterate.” He 
didn’t mean that they could not read or write, but rather they were hopelessly dumb 
and uneducated and probably uneducatable. But underneath this proolem and any 
attempt to address it is shame: The public doesn’t want to accept it, and illiterates 
are a^amed of their disability. Until there is an honest reckoning by the public 
that this is a crucial and dangerous condition and adult illiterates learn that their 
problem is shared by 30 million other Americans, that they are not alone, there is 
no chance of avoiding a catastrophe down the road. 

Happily we are not without recourse or resources. A skeleton structure is already 
in place. There are countless voluntary organizations, libraries, union and workplace 
programs already functioning. They are doing heroic work with, very little financial 
or public support. But even if all present programs were 100 percent successful, we 
would still be falling behind each year by at least a half million new ones. We do 
have intact, though in great jeopardy, the most extensive and successful public li- 
brary system in the world. It has the space, materials and professional personnel 
to undertake an energetic initiative on a large scale. We also have untold thousands 
of retired teachers and librarians whose skills are waiting to serve again. 

Also an obvious resource for this enterprise is the growing number of older people. 
The common wisdom suggests that down the road they will be a special burden. Far 
from that, they could be an irreplaceable component of a literacy campaign. Many 
are well educated professionals, and still others helped their own chilaren to read 
and write. The American Association of Retired People, one organized voice, is a 
natural ally. It knows better than most the talent and energy that resides in its 
huge membership. 

Even welfare recipients can be valuable assets. Most can read and write, many 
very well. It would be more “cost-eflective” if they taught other adults to read rather 
than doing make- work. Moreover, the recipients would feel more like productive citi- 
zens than permanent mendicants. 

Higher education, too, has a deep stake in basic literacy since it depends on the 
written word. Universities and colleges already have space, material and profes- 
sional librarians. Their students, often recipients of public grants, can easily adopt 
a family near campus. Each one to teach one should be useful and stimulating expe- 
rience while earning a degree. 

The publishing world has the most immediate and obvious stake in reducing illit- 
eracy. An industry that lives oh the printed word cannot passively watch its pro- 
spective audience decline by one million a year. Newspaper experts usually blame 
television and other diversions for declining circulations. Yet other countries, such 
as the United Kingdom, have these things accompanied by robust circulations. * 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation opens up an opportunity to erase this scandal. It 
reco^izes the problem, provides for a consolidation of numberless federal agencies 
which have a “literacy” component, provides for consolidation of federal research on 
literacy. It seeks to strengthen city, state and volunteer efforts. Most of all it recog- 
nizes, with the exception of race, the most serious issue facing this country — hence, 
it makes audible the silent scandal. 

Little has been done to attack the problem. The President and Governors still ig- 
nore their own promises. All the while recent studies demonstrate that the issue 
grows larger every year. The National Adult Literacy Survey asserted that 46 to 61 
percent of adults, or 90 million, fall into the category called “functionally^” illiterate 
Hhe inability to effectively use reading, speaking, writing and computational skills 
in every day life situations.” It is what the retirees’ organization, AARP, described 
as “America’s dirty little secret,” concluding that “you can’t get rid of the problem 
by accounting for ethnicity or visual impairment.” No society is so wealthy that it 
can afford to waste this immense human resource. 

Most of these people are just as intelligent as the general population. Their only 
handicap is that they cannot read or write. To remedy that, however, will be no easy 
task. Nor is it made easier by the educational establishment’s constant intoning the 
^oy” of the whole learning experience. For many children that is certainly so. But 
ior most it is hard and long work and seldom “fun.” The satisfaction comes with 
success, not with the doing, ^e inducement should be: it is going to be tough going. 
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but it is well worth it. And we can give all the help you need. The rewards of lit- 
eral are not only personal, but to be a better parent, more helpful neighbor and 
® contributor to society. But, let us be clear, success will not come easily or 
quickly. Americans have always had a weakness for the short>^stance crusade. A 
problem is identified as so dangerous that there is a “crisis” that only a “crusade” 
can confront. Proclaimed with much fanfare, the issue slowly fades. Soon we are on 
to another totally different “crusade.” The illiteracy crisis aeveloped over two gen- 
erations. It will take time to be rectified. 

The excitement surrounding the new millennium, ri^tfully trumpets the spread 
of political fi^dom and the growing general rise in the standard of living around 
the world. The next century will require American leadership to protect and ad- 
vance this global progress. But it has to be an America universally literate, well 
edurated and creative, as it was in the past, to be a fit sentinel of freedom as well 
as the world's most productive society. 
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els, National Institute for Literacy, 1998 

Literacy Behind Prison Walls, U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, October 1994 

Literacy of Older Adults in America, U.S. Department of Education, National Cen- 
ter for Education Statistics, November 1996 

Literaj^ and Dependence: The Literacy Skills of Welfare Recipients in the United 
States, Educational Testing Service, 1995 

Kirsch, I. S., Berlin, M., Mohacher, L., Rock, D., Yamamoto, K., & others. Tech- 
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Kir^h, I.S., Jungeblut A., Jenkins, L. & Kolstad, A. (1993) Adult Literacy in 
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ton, DC: National Center for Education Statistics. 

The Chairman. Enrique, would you tell us what your current job 
is with United Airlines? 

Mr. Ramirez. I work for United Airlines as a ramp serviceman. 
Now I am a trainer. We have just moved up in technology and 
scanning, and thev gave me the opportunity to learn it. There are 
only three of us who know how to use it, and now I train all United 
employees on how to use it. 

The Chairman. Have they assisted you in any way in improving 
your literacy? 

Mr. Ramirez. They have been very, very supportive. My lack of 
reading and writing skills has never held me back in my job. They 
understand that. I am still able to do my job. 

The Chairman. What about the modem requirements for some 
literacy in computers? Have you had an opportunity to gain some 
literacy in that respect? 

Mr. Ramirez. I was always petrified of computers, but a co- 
worker showed me, a little at a time, how to use them, and that 
is how I advanced myself to where I am now. A lot of it was on- 
the-job learning. 

_ -T?? CHAmM^. From your experience, working with-your cowork- — 
ers, is this something that is becoming necessary in order to be 
part of being, quote, “literate”? 

Mr. Ramirez. Yes. As we were saying earlier, the workplace is 
changing. There are many people in our work area who do not 
want to touch the computer. As I have learned, I teach them, and 
they find it to be very easy the way I teach them, because that is 
the way I was taught, ana that is the way I learned reading and 
writing. That is why they have me doing what I do now, training 
other people, because a lot of the people who are out there working 
cannot read or write, but I can find a way to help them do their 
jobs. 
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The Chairman. I will start with Dr. Hartman and go to each of 
you. Should we be adding that to the definition of literacy? 

Mr. Hartman. I think without a question — in fact, John Comings 
mentioned a project of the Institute called “Equipped for the Fu- 
ture.” That has been a 4-year research project where we have been 
attempting to redefine in a research-based way what are the skills 
and knowledge that adults need to be successful in these roles we 
have all been talking about. We will be publishing the results, 
those standards, in April of 1999, and one of the areas — we present 
it in a pie chart, and one of the pie slices is technology. It came 
through from some of the research like the Mumane and Levy re- 
search, in terms of what people know; it came through from focus 
groups of employers, and it comes through from the students them- 
selves. 

It is interesting — students are coming into programs and saying 
they want to read and write, but they are also saying, “I want tech- 
nolo^,” and it is popping up more and more in literacy programs. 

. I think what has also* changed quite a bit is what that means. 
Five or 10 years ago, I think people thought they would need to 
learn programming skills. I think using technology as a way of 
communicating, e-mail, and getting information is tne critical skill 
now. The technical part of it is not necessarily, I think, what the 
basic skills are. 

My father recently had a fairly serious health crisis. My mother 
does not use ATM machines; she has never used anything remotely 
like a keyboard. And when she went to the doctor, he was explain- 
ing to her what my father’s condition was — my father is a doctor — 
and she was asking questions, and he said, “If you want to know 
more, you really should look on the internet; there is a lot of infor- 
mation there auout the condition he has.” 

She said “Internet”? She had never used a computer. Well, my 
brother-in-law, who fortunately is in the computer business, 
showed her how to do it, and she did do that; she found informa- 
tion, printed it out and read it. 

To take care of the health of your family now, in many cases, es- 
pecially with managed care, you have to use technology. So I have 
seen instances of that in my own life, and I think we all know in 
our own lives that using technology for communication, getting in- 
formation and making decisions is a basic skill, no question about 
it. 

The Chairman. Before we go to Dr. DeVard-Kemp, let me ex- 
plain what I am trying to do now as we go into the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. I am trying to look at what is it that stu- 
dents are supposed to know when they get out of high school. That 
is problem one. And related to that; are our departments of edu- 
cation and schools preparing teachers to come into the school sys- 
tem able to know what is expected and what their outcomes are 
supposed to be. 

Second, and related to that, is for the millions of students who 
are already in the system and moving through the system without 
these skills, what can we develop in order to be sure they gain 
those skills along the way so that all of the children and young 
adults end up with these skills through remedial help when they 
graduate from high school. 
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So that is my goal, and when I ask this question about comput- 
ers, that is a part of it. We in this Nation are far behind where 
we ought to be as far as having graduates from high school, and 
related to that, of course, is how do we determine at the end, in 
high school, that they have these skills. Right now, we really do not 
determine those things. If you pass all your classes, you graduate, 
even though you may not have learned anything. So I am looking 
at what we can recommend as to exit criteria! We have SATs to 
determine if you are qualified to go to college, but are you qualified 
to go into the work force, and what can you show or demonstrate 
to an employer that you have literacy in the sense of the necessary 
tools. 

With that, I will go down the row. Dr. DeVard-Kemp? 

Ms. DeVard-Kemp. I have been thinking about that as you 
spoke. We are having a problem— and I think it is all over the 
United States — where the dropout rate is so rapidly accelerating 
that we in adult literacy are receiving the students in adult literacy 
without the skills. But on top of that, the older adult learners who 
are there are not very comfortable with the 16-, 17- and 18-year- 
olds coming into the program, because they have not made that 
transition from teenage years into adulthood. 

Our program is for adults and not younger people, and I do not 
know what is really happening that they are — well, they are being 
expelled from school, and they are 15, 16 and 17, not adults yet. 
So instead of being out of school, they are coming to our program, 
and I think that across the country, this causes a disruption of the 
adult learner who is there for specific reasons. 

So I think we need to really look at what we are going to do to 
bridge that gap between the 16- and 18-year-old dropouts in our 
country who are coming to our program, because I do not think we 
are really equipped at this point to handle the emotional and dis- 
ruptive behavior of these young students. I do not know if anybody 
else has experienced that problem, but that is one of the serious 
problems that we are encountering at this particular time. 

The Chairman. Dr. Comings. 

Mr. Comings. Let me speak to the issue of testing students. The 
Murnane and Levy’ book said that reading, writing and math are 
critical; they called them the “hard skills.” But they also said that 
there are what they call “soft skills,” problem-solving — not only in- 
dividual critical thinking but group problem-solving— oral and writ- 
ten communication and computer skills. 

Since their children and my child go to the same public high 
school in Massachusetts, I know about their second book which - 
they are working on now, and they seem to be finding that what 
has happened since they have written the last book is that reading, 
writing and math are now computer-mediated skills, so it is not 
just important that you can do reading, writing and math by tak- 
ing an SAT test or a GED test and proving it, but you have got 
to be able to do it with computers if you are going to be successml. 
And what they were calling the “soft skills” — problem-solving, 
group problem-solving, oral and written communication — are be- 
coming more important than they were before. 

So we are in this situation both for high school and for the high 
school dropouts that we deal with, that technology and the tecn- 
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nology of the modern workplace — communications and group prob- 
lem-solving — are coming in to affect the basic skills even of read- 
ing, writing and math. 

The Chairman. Dr. Wade. 

Mr. Wade. I am enjoying the comments of my colleagues here, 
but I think I am at the wrong hearing. The object of my comments 
was to have this Institute make public the extent of illiteracy and 
the consequences of illiteracy. 

Right now, we are paralyzed in any kind of discussion of this be- 
cause of the shame, the shame of the people who cannot read and 
write — they think they are alone, that they are the only ones who 
cannot — and therefore, they become marginalized and more 
marginalized all the time, with all the consequences to their chil- 
dren — to workfare, to welfare, to criminal activity. Until we as a 
society say we have these people with this handicap in the 20th 
century, who will not be able to function, their children will be in 
worse shape — it now costs us $300 billion a year to have these peo- 
ple there under these circumstances, in unemployment, under- 
employment, health, welfare and incarceration. 

You could really balance the budget if you started going after 
that. But we have a system now with the money going into the 
criminal svstem — 75 to 80 percent of people going into our prisons 
now are illiterate, and they come out illiterate. They can find no 
place in the community, and they are back in jail again, after com- 
mitting probably a worse crime. All we are doing now is building 
jails for those people already in jail, and it is endless unless some- 
thing is done. 

When you ask one of these offenders, “What grade did you go 
through?^^ he will say seventh, eighth, or even to college. What they 
should do is simply test them as they go in and then tell the judge 
this fellow cannot read or write. In Japan, you cannot get out of 
jail until you can read and write. Their recidivism rate is 3 percent; 
ours is 60 percent and getting larger. If the judge were simply to 
say, okay, you are in for 8 years, but if you learn to read and write, 
you will be out in 3 years, 5 years, or whatever it might be. We 
do this now for community service; we do it for all kinds of alter- 
native service. 

We also have in jail some very learned people. For example. 
Judge Wachler from New York folded linen in jail for 18 months. 
He could have taught 100 of those inmates and brought them down 
the road to the possibility of being reintegrated into American soci- 
ety. 

We have the question of vouchers. People now say they want to 
carpet-bomb the society with vouchers. But just think about what 
you are saying. You are giving a person a voucher for his housing. 
You tell him, okay, you go out and find your own housing, and here 
is a voucher to help you. First of all, he cannot read the voucher; 
then, he has to read the classifieds, go to a real estate agent, fill 
out an application, and then, mind you, sign a lease without the 
simplest protection. 

Or take the question of workfare. Everybody says we have re- 
duced welfare. We have now, but in the year 2001, those people 
under welfare will be told they have to get oiit. They did not find 
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a job in 2 years, some of them, and then in 5 years. Well, who is 
going to hire someone who cannot read or write? 

One other thing, because we have mentioned democracy a lot. 
The voter participation in this country has gone down steadily, and 
if you use a chart, it will look very much like the rise of illiteracy. 
Whv? Some of them are registered — they are usually registered by 
a church or a union or something— but they do not go and vote, 
and for a good reason. If you go to vote, you have to stand in line' 
get a ticket, go in, there are probably some initiatives and things, 
and then go in and pull some levers on a big screen'. 

The Chairman. Oh, I agree with you. We have got to improve the 
education to enable people on welfare to work. I want to go on 

Mr. Wade. I would just like to make a final point, if I may. 

The Chairman. Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. Wade. Unless we start talking about this as the problem, we 
are never— these people work with virtually nobody. I would bet 
that if you put all together what they are receiving, you could not 
even bw a good shortstop for a major league baseball team. 

The Chairman. You make a good point there. 

Mr. Wade. You have got to reduce the shame of the American 
people like us, like I had, to find out who it is, and reduce the 
shame of the people. Elsewhere in my statement, I propose a pro- 
gram called Late Start, which is a way of approaching this prob- 
lem. Namely— we have people in the field already, all kinds of peo- 
ple — anybody, libraries in particular, schools, who takes someone 
from testing illiterate to the second or third step will be paid 
$1,000 from the Federal Government and $1,000 from the State. 
We have a library system that we are letting go down the drain. 
If you passed this law, they would not only be in good shape, but 
we would reallv be prepared for the 21st century. But the shame— 
I was ashamed not to know after 50 years of teaching. Most of the 
people I talk to do not know it, and they are ashamed about it. We 
have to get this out of the closet. 

The Chairman. I agree. 

Andy, 52 percent of people with a high school diploma who score 
at levels 1 or 2 in the literacy survey go on to postsecondary edu- 
cation. Is there any data that reflects now many dollars are then 
devoted to remedial education in postsecondary institutions? 

Mr. Hartman. I am not sure if there is a total cumulative 
amount. I know that at one time, the Department of Education was 
trying to estimate just the amount of Pell grants that went to non- 
.creditrbearing courses, which are largely^olleges do not want tQ 
call them literacy courses, obviously— they call them developmental 
courses or remedial courses. I think that at that time, they were 
talking about $800 million of Pell grants going to those kinds of 
courses. So when you think that the adult education program is 
$340 million, just Pell grants alone may be subsidizing almost 
twice as much adult education/literacy. 

The Chairman. Would you give me that figure again? Eight hun- 
dred million of Pell grants is used 

Mr. Hartman. It goes toward noncredit-bearing courses. As long 
as you are taking credit courses, you can use your Pell grant to 
support you while you are also taking developmental courses. 
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So there is a large percentage. As you probably know, there is 
a backlash policy-wise — this follows up on what Dr. Wade was say- 
ing. At City University of New York recently, I believe the chan- 
ceUor and the board voted to eliminate these noncredit-bearing de- 
velopmental courses at the university, and it is also being consid- 
ered in California. , . 

In some ways, you can see why people say, hey, this is post- 
secondary education. What are we doing, teaching people how to 
read ana write? But I would ask what is the plan in America; 
whose job and responsibility is it, then, to help people make that 
leap? Just connecting back to your point about the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, if you are going to have exit exams and 
higher standards and no social promotion in secondary schools, as 
Dr. DeVard-Kemp said, where that happens, the doorbell starts 
ringing in adult education programs, because those kids who are 
not socially promoted through are going to be pushed out of school, 
and a percentage of those who want to go on to school are going 
to come to adult education programs. 

Colleges and universities stop providing remedial education pro- 
grams, which they increasingly are, and you have this squeeze 
going on, and then the adult education system I guess is a part of 
it, but nobody, as they think about these other two decisions — I 
read articles about both of these decisions, about social promotion 
and getting rid of remedial education in colleges — and nobody ever 
talks about where are these people going to go, and are we funding 
that system to pick up that slack. v j 

I think the problem is — and Dr. Wade says it, too — that we do 
not see adult education as part of our national education system. 

I do not think most people even know there is an adult education 
system in this country, let alone how deplorably we fund it. 

So I think that as people make decisions on elementary and sec- 
ondary education, we cannot say, well, we did adult education last 
Congress. So I think we need to think about the impact the deci- 
sions you make this Congress are going to have on the programs 

we are talking about. v v ^ u 

The Chairman. Dr. Comings, do you have any thoughts about 
how social promotion contributes to the percentage of adults who 
fall into the “functionally illiterate” category in the most recent 
adult literacy study? 

Mr. Comings. I know that there are plenty of people who come 
to our programs who left high school with very low literacy skills. 
In fact, I did some work through the Mayor’s Commission on Lit- 
eracy in Philadelphia, and the director there said 20 percent of 
their students had a high school degree from a Philadelphia school. 

We have the testing mechanisms to know very early on in a 
child’s school career exactly what his or her weaknesses are, 
why the system is not arrayed to deal with those weaknesses is be- 
yond me. Decause it is something that can be done. 

On the other hand, many of the students who are failing are liv- 
ing in communities and are in families that are in many senses 
what we just have to call chaotic. Think of yourself as a teacher 
or an administrator in that kind of a school, and you see a student, 
and you can identify the problems, he or she has, and you even 
know how to address them, but they are living in a social environ- 
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ment that is in no way conducive — you put yourself in a position 
where you are going to penalize this child not for his lack of hard 
work, but for his accident of birth. That is a very difficult thing for 
people to do, and I can see how, as a teacher or an administrator, 
I woulc^ass students along. 

The Chairman. This is the final question I will have time for, 
and it is somewhat related. I am concerned about retention and the 
stmcture of our school year relative to European and Asian coun- 
tries. I think all the countries which are our international competi- 
^rs have a standard 30 days off in the summer and 30 days at 
Christmas time, and they have a considerably higher number of 
days in school than we do. I know there are studies — I do not know 
if they are good enough — that show that a child’s retention after 
30 days decreases substantially, and the longer it goes, there is a 
dramatic increase. This was, incidentally, amplified to me yester- 
day. I read to a very bright, young child every week, and I asked 
her that question yesterday, and her answer kind of surprised me. 

I asked, “Do you think you are off too long in the summer, and 
do the kids have a problem retaining things?” 

She said they certainly do. She said, “It takes 2, 3 months while 
I sit there and wait for the other kids to get caught up so we can 
go on and learn something new.” 

This struck me — wow — and she is a bright, young kid, and I can 
understand it. But if you take a look at our problems with math, 
for instance, if you take the additional time off in the summer, and 
you do that every year, and then you spend another month or so 
bringing the kids back up because they have not been there for 30 
days, it ends up being about a 3-or 4-year difference in the amount 
of education time they have had in the classroom. 

So I would ask you that and ask if any of you have any data on 
retention that you are aware of that I can use, and second, do you 
believe that this is a problem? 

Mr. Comings. I did read one study just on reading skills and this 
issue, and it looked at three kinds of kids and how they spend their 
summer time— kids who really did not do any reading, kids who 
did some reading but did reading at grade level, and kids who did 
reading that was somewhat challenging to their grade level. And 
of course, the kids who did no reading did not do as well as the 
kids who did some reading; but the kids who had a little bit more 
challenging reading during the summer did a little bit better. Peo- 
ple who have looked at this time period find that it is not just that 
kids do not do anything— it is really the quality of what kids do 
during that time. _ „ 

One way to address tKat wduld~be to extend the school period, 
but another way to address it would be to have better-educated 
parents who are pushing their kids to read more difficult. material 
and providing them witn a rich home environment. Without that 
rich home environment, most kids are not going to benefit a lot 
from the changes that we know from research would make a dif- 
ference in the K through 12 system. So it is really a partnership 
that must exist. 

The Chairman. Dr. Wade? 

Mr. Wade. In reference to that problem, I would like to say that 
I think we could do a good deal if the education establishment 
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would get rid of the idea that learning to read and write is “fun.” 
We always say it is joyful — well, the joy comes after you have done 
it. We always say the child likes reading, he enjoys it— yes, a good 
portion of tne students do, but for most students, learning to read 
and write is difficult. 

I was taught to read and write by the Sisters of Mercy— mis- 
named. [Laughter.] It was no fun. You just did it, and when it was 
all through, you might find that you could read the sports page — 
which is what I was after in the first place. 

I think it is important to know that learning to read and write 
is difficult, and not to think that if you are not having fun, you are 
falling behind, or there is something wrong with you. That is one 
of the biggest things — I am talking about just facing up to this 
thing and telling parents it is hard for those kids to learn, and you 
help them. We can have all the nice, little books that make people 
jump up and down, but when you get right down to it, you have 
got to do it, and it is not going to be fun. 

Mr. Hartman. Senator Jeffords, just adding to what John Com- 
ings said — and we could provide you with this — there is a lot of re- 
search, and probably one of the greatest truisms of learning re- 
search is, essentially, more time, more learning. For example, 
learning to read — ^you learn to become a good reader by millions of 
repetitions and things like that. Certainly, that would be better. 

I think my understanding of the policy of it, though, is that it 
is incredibly expensive to extend the school year and to shorten va- 
cations, not to mention as a policy thing, saying to parents you can- 
not take summer vacations, and so on, and paying teachers. 

I think that what John Comings is suggesting is that perhaps an 
alternative to keeping the buildings open longer, keeping the teach- 
ers longer, and all the expenses associated with that, is to have the 
parents more involved. That may be a better way to get to the 
same end, because the kids that he is talking about, the kids who 
are being socially promoted — and we are really talking about set- 
ting a bar or pushing them out of school — sitting them in school 
longer will not help them learn better. 

So unless you deal with the quality arid what goes on at home, 
I think you could have kids sit there 365 days a year, and they are 
probably just going to leave faster, or we are going to learn faster 
that they are not going to be promoted, so we are not going to so- 
cially promote them. I think we will probably be able to sort them 
faster, because we will see the problems earlier, but unless we a) 
have better teaching quality like John was talking about and b) get 
the family involved, I guess I am not sure personally whether that 
would be a great economic investment. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you. 

I will ask all of you to allow me to submit some questions in 
writing, because I have 1 minute to get to my Leader. Thank you 
all very much. It has been an excellent hearing, and I appreciate 
all the work that has gone into it. I thank all of you very profusely. 

And Enrique, you have made our day in showing us that there 
is hope. Thank you very much. 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows;] 
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Summary 



• Health literacy is based on the concept of functional literacy as it applies to the use of the 
health core ’system.’* In 1992. the National Adult Literacy Survey found that as many as 44 
million of the 191 million adults (age I6and older) in the United States were functionally 
illiterate. Another 53.5 million adults had only marginally better ttmctional literacy skills. 

For many of these two groups of adults it may be difficult, if not impossible, to make 
informed decisions about health care options or to elTectively comply with patient 
instructions. 

• This paper reports on two distinct efforts. The first is to estimate health literacy in the 
Survey of Income and Program Participanon, based on the (uiKiional literacy in the National 
Adult Literacy Survey. The second effort was to use these results in conjunction with 
national health care expenditure data to estimate the cost of inadequate health literacy. 

• Generally speakii^ people with adequate health literacy were more likely to have employer* 
provided health insurance. People with iruKlequate health insurance were more likely to have 
Medicare coverage. Medicaid coverage, or were uninsured. 

• Without regard to health status or the source of coverage, those with inadequa t e health 
literacy used substantially more health care services than those with adequate health literacy. 
However, those with ina^uate health literacy reporting that they were in poor health, used 
fewer health care services. When examined by source of health care coverage, (hose with 
inadequate health literacy tended to have fewer physician visits but substantially longer 
hospital days. 

• Depending on who is and who is not considered health literate, the cost of inadequate health 
literacy was estimated to range from S30 billion to $73 billion in 1998 dollars: or about 3.2 to 
7.6 percent of personal health care expenditures. 

• This cost falls disproportionately on patients with inadequate health literacy. Their out-of- 
pocket expenses are over 6 percent higher. Employers, however, may be financing as much 
as 1 7 percent of the costs of inadequate health literacy, or about 4 percent of their health 
insurance ’"premiums’'. 
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Introduction and Background 

At every point in the health care system, patients are required to read. From the start, 
signs indicate where to go and where to sign-in. Patients are asked to complete forms that tell 
about their health history, tell the provider who to bill and tell why the patient is there. Consent 
forms are required for some procedures and patients receive written informational pamphlets on 
conditions, treatment, and pre« and post-procedural instructions. Health education materials on 
preventing or managing health problems are given to patients. Prescriptions come with 
instructions and inserts ol information about the medication. Health plans require referral and 
approval forms and visits arc often followed by a plethora of pieces of paper about benefits, 
rights and coverage. 

Considerable elTort has been made to simplify language and include diagrammatic 
expressions to accompany prose, but the bias is to assume that most people read and that people 
understand what they read. This presumption is wrong. Most people can read, but a substantial 
number of people may not be able to read well enough to function etfectively within our health 
care system. 

Many aspects of our health care system require being able to understand and ask . 
questions. It is hard for a person to understand or ask questions if they are busy trying to hide 
the root of their lack ot understanding. It tak e s effort to pretend to know how to read or to hide 
contusion when you are ashamed to admit that you are not understaiuling. This may inhibit 
people from seekii^; assistance that may ease their anxiety or relieve their pairt 
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This paper examines ihc health care costs associated with low levels of functional 
literacy. Surveys on health status, health care use. and health care expenditures do not yet 
include cither measures of fimctional literacy or health literacy. Consequently, much of the work 
reported here is based on infonnation obtained from the 1992 National Adult Literacy Survey 
(NALS) and applied to the 1993 Survey of Income and Program Paniciparion (SIPP). SIPP 
provides the data used to estimate and compare health insurance coverage, sources of insurance, 
self-reported health status, and health care use. 

The paper begins with a discussion about health literacy. .A discussion of the reasons 
inadequate health literacy is likely to result in wasted health care resources follows. Finally, the 
paper examines some of the costs associated with inadequate health literacy. 

What is Health Literacy? 

The concept of **hcalth literacy * is drawn from functional literacy. Literacy reflects 
reading ability, but functional literacy reflects an ability to understand and use what is read. 
Functional literacy differs from education, because it represents what people remember and 
apply in their daily living. In fact, years of schooling only explain about one-third of the 
variadons in functional literacy tests (Pryor and Schaffer, 1997). Funaional literacy also differs 
from native intelligence, since the skills needed and their application can be learned. 

Health literacy is based on the concept of functional literacy as it applies to the use of the 
health care •‘system.’’ As consumers, people must effectively communicate with health plans and 
insurers to gain access to needed health care and to use co>%red benefits. As panents, people 
must effectively communicate with health care providers when they seek medical care, and must 
effectively use information to maintain or improve their Irealth status. Good communication and 
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a soiid understanding may also be critical to motivate patients to properly comply with various 
therapies and treatment methods (Hulka. et. al.. 1976). 

Communication does not require reading, but given the complexity and fragmentation of 
our financing system and the high degree of medical specialization, wrinen communication has 
evolved as the primary means of health core communication. The presumption is that most 
adults can read and thus the onus is on patients to inform health plans and health care providers 
when they do not understand. Poor reading skills con lead to. comprehension problems, which 
may lead to misinibrmation, confusion, or mistakes. Shame and the attendant efforts to hide 
one's illiteracy may inhibit seeking verbal clarification or assistance (Pahkh, cl ai., 1996), 

For people who have gotten by with relatively poor reading skills, venturing into the 
health care system must be a scary undertaking. For most people, substantial contact with the 
health care system comes very late in life, and long alter they have left the labor force. They 
may never have had good funaionai literacy skills or. perhaps, their skills were better when they 
were working. But time away from the workplace and hence less use of funedonai literacy skills 
may have resulted in atrophy of those skills. Other adults may need reading, computational and 
communication skills to care for their children or for their elderly parents. Parents must keep up 
with an array of changing well<child health care guidelines and respond to the fnghtening 
episodes of childhood diseases and viral and bacterial Infections. The children of elderly parents 
ore Oden called upon to help manage their parents’ health care and to make arrangements for 
long-term care. 
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Whac is the Extent of the Problem? 

Respondents to the Naiionai Adult Literacy Survey (NALS) were given a series of tasks 
(hat required using information. Scores from the set of tasks were used to assign a level of 
functional literacy. Those whose scores placed them in Level I (of five levels) were considered 
functionally illiterate. Scores in Level 2 are considered marginally tunctionally literate. The 
NALS found that as many as 44 million of the ! 91 million adults (age 16 and older) in the 
United States were functionally illiterate in 1992. Another 53.5 million adults had marginally 
bener reading and computational skills, such as being able to make tow level imerences, locate 
information, and conduct a single arithmetic operation. However, they were unable to integrate 
multiple pieces of written information and conduct an arithmetic operation using two or more 
numbers. These findings suggest that as many as 97.5 million people, or 53 percent of the adult 
population in 1992 had difficulties reading prose, filling out documents, or making very simple 
numerical calculations. (ICirsch. et al.. 1993). 

Among those who scored at the lowest level of document proficiency (Level 1), more 
than one>third were elderly. More than one-haif (54 percent) were white. Nearly two thirds (62 
percent) had not completed high school. .About one-quarter of the tunctionally illiterate 
population had either a physical, mental, or health condition. Among the elderly, more than half 
(53 percent) were functionally illiterate. In fact about 85 percent of the elderly were classified as 
either mnccionally illiterate (Level I) or marginally literate (Level 2). Table 1 summarizes the 
characteristics of the adult population in Levels I and Level 2. 
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Tabic I 



CharacKTrisiics of Adult l^pulation In Level 1 and Level 2 (Document Litemcy) 



78 

^rn in the USA ?2. 

Bom in another country or territory 



Education Level I 
Still in High School 
0 to 8 Years 
9 to 12 Years 
GED 

I High School 
j SomeColtegetnodegree) 
2 Y ear College De g ree 
4 Year College Degree, 
Graduate Studies/degree 



Race/Ethnicity 

Black 

HJspaoic 

Aaiao/Pactnc blander 
Amcficaa I adiaa/ Alaskan Native 
While 
Other 

Age 

16 CO 24 Yean 
25 CO J4 Years 
35 C044 Years 
45 to S4 Years 
55 CO 64 Years 
65 Years and Older 

Any Physical. Mental. Health 
Condition 
Yes 
No 



j Visual Difficulty 

i Yes 

,No 

Hearing OifEcuity 

Yes 

No 

Learning Disability 
Yes 



33 

26 



23 

8 

1 



20 

21 

J 

,1 

54 

I 



ll 

15 

14 

II 

13 

35 



26 

74 



18 

82 



13 

87 



8 

02 



17 

6 

36 

20 



14 

9 



20 

19 

18 

14 

12 

17 



12 

38 



7 

93 



8 

92 



Wvvr U.S. Dep»n«m ofEduamoa Nmonal Cmw for Educouon Sutiuou. .Vationol Adol. UBney Sorvoy. 1 W 
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The National Adult Literacy Survey builds on the conceptual and methodological 
advances made in two previous national assessments of adult literacy. The approach is based on 
a definition of literacy that emphasized functionality broadly rather than just being able to read. ' 
Functional literacy is not a single sldll or a fixed group of s k i lls but rather a combinaaon of skills 
that varies depending on the set of tasks. Fw example, under one set oftasks respondents were 
tested on their understanding and use of information from texts that include editorials, news 
stories, poems, and fiction. Under a second set of tasks, respondents were tested on their ability 
to locate and use infoimaticm contained in materials like job applications, payroll forms, 
transportation schedules, maps, tables and graphs. Under a third set of tasks, respondents were 
tested on their ability to apply arithmetic operations like balancing a checkbook or computing a 
tip using numbers embedded in printed materials. 

The skills tested were not specific to health core intbnnation. patiem insmictions. 
prescriptions, or insurance forms. Health core has its own lai^uage with terms that are not only 
complex but whose meaning can change. The terms change and the options change making it 
difficult for even the most fiinctionaily literate to make informed decisions about where to go. 
who to see. or what to do. For the 44 million people who are functionalty iiiitera^ it may be 
next to impossible to make infonned decisions about health care options or to effectively comply 
with patient instructions^ Research has suggested that for a large portion of the 53.5 million 
people with marginally be t ter literacy skills (those in Level 2), the health care system may be 
impossible to effectively navigate at some critical points (Williams, cl al.; 1995).' 



' The defmiiioii adopted is: Using printed aitd.wrmen infbnnation to fimetton in society, to achieve one's goals, and 
to develop one's knowledge and potemiaL 
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Educacion, Fuactioaal Literacy, and Health 

Numerous studies have shown that people with higher ievels of education have better 
health. Initially, it was assumed that since people with higher levels of education usually have 
higher incomes it was the income that enabled both better access to health core and a greater 
ability to ensure a good diet and a clean and safe environment It also makes sense that poor 
health can disrupt employment and hence lower income." However, people with higher levels of 
schooling tend to have better health, regardless of their income, suggesting that there is a 
relationship between education and health that is separate from the relationship between income 
and health: The literature that has emerged has offered many different reasons but there is not 
yet a consensus on this relationship. Perhaps this is because functional literacy is also an 
important factor above and beyond the level of education attained. 

Education is not a great indicator of functional literacy, especially long alter attaining that 
level of education. Initial studies that have e.xamined the relationship between educational 
attainment and functional literacy have already revealed a very complex relationship between 
education and functional literacy. For example, in a study of wage growth among workers who 
had attained a university education. Pryor and Schafer (1997) found that university graduates 
with lower functional literacy skills tended towards lower paying jobs with less potential wage 
growth. Is this because the labor market did such a go^ job of sorting skills among university 
graduates or is it because functional literacy is cither enhanced or maintained while working? Is 
functional literacy a result of attitude and motivation, which too would have an impact oii the 

' See tor example. Victor R. Fuchi. How Live, (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1983), or Michael 
Grossman. The Cotrelatjon Between Health and Schooling, in Homehoid Production and Consumption, cd. Nestor 
E. TmeeXyj, iNew York; Columbia University Press. I976). or Linda tL George, Social Faaors and Illness, in 
Handbook of Aging and the Social Sciences, ed. Roben H. Binstock and Linda K. George, (New York: Acaoemic 
Press. IW6). 
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type of employment chosen or on the subsequent career path? Attitude and motivation, which 
may be related to (tmctionai literacy, may be critical aspects in better understanding how people 
use and interact with the health care system. In a study of earnings differentials by race and 
gender. Raudenbush and Kasim ( 1 998) found that tuncdonai literacy helps to explain a 
substantial portion of the variations in earnings and occupations that could not be explained by 
simply examining education.^ 

As a practical matter, however, it is much easin' to collect data on education levels than 
to determine whether or not respondents understand what they read. Clearly, the relationship 
between education and ftmctional literacy is more complicated than previously understood. The 
relationship between education and health literacy may be even more complicated (Weiss, et al.. 
1992). 



Very recently, a few pioneering researchers have taken on the question of health literacy 
and health care use directly. For example. Baker, et. al., { 1 997) reports from a study conducted 
at two teaching hospitals, that hospital use among those with inadequate health literacy was 
found to be 56 percent greater than among people with adequate health literacy. A study based 
on data from 402 Medicaid beneficiaries (Weiss, et. ai.. 1994) did not find any cost differentials 
between Medicaid beneficiaries whose reading ability was above the 7*^ grade and those below. 
However, prior to the prindng of this publiouioh. it was reported that Dr. Weiss made a 
presentation based on 1 ,000 Medicaid beneficiaries enrolled in the study. In that presentation 
Jenks ( 1 992) reports that Weiss found that the mean annual charge for an illiterate individual was 



' It should be oointed out that their study sirongty supported dischimnsnoa in the labor merlcet, since ftioctional 
literacy did not hilly explain the vanation in occupatMos and earnings. 
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2! percent higher than that of Medicaid beneilciaries reading at the 8* grade level or higher. 
Perhaps additional results will be forthcoming. 

Heafth Literacy and Heaith Care Costs 

Table 2 identifies many of the junctures at which conrmtunicaiion and information arc 

necessary to navigate the health care system. It is especially important to examine the points in 
the health care system where patients are expected to administer and make decisions about their 
own care, as well as taking initiatives for preventive care. At any of these junctures a failure to 
understand may lead to missed opportimilies for needed care, needless anxiety, or a waste of 
health care resources. 



Table 2 

Junctures of Health Care 






^ Obulinmg ijealth insurance coverage 



j > Enrolling in a Specific health plan 
> Making appointments 



Communication 






Following pattern instructions 
Following product instructions 
Understanding test results 



> Understanding the referral process > Understanding disease or condition- 

specific information on issues and options 

> Reconciling financial responsibility between the 
patient and payers 

> Filing pre>care administrative forms 

> Responding to post-care information and billing 
tbrms 

> Arranging for uansportation 



Higher levels of health literacy may help to improve health care costs by bringing about 
more timely , effective and appropriate health care use. However, since not all preventative 
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health care is known to be ‘'cosi-cffectivc.** higher levels of health literacy may lead to additional 
tests and services that either add little additional information or uncover conditions for which 
treaxmem may make little impact Hence it must be recogniKd that some improvements in 
health literacy could lead to new costs. Therefore, it is really the net of these two effects that is 
the issue. There is reason to believe that the net effect of improving health literacy will, overall, 
reduce unnecessary health core resources. 

The most critical inlluence on the demand for health care is the advice oi health care 
providers. The complex calculus that transpires in the examinatioiu diagnosis and treatment 
process is influenced by the communication between the patient and the health care provider. 
Eventually patients must follow insmictions or take prescribed tests or medications to maintain 
or improve their health status. The ability of patients (or their guardians) to use reading, writing, 
and computational skills to gather information and apply that inlormation will affect how people 
interact with every aspect of the health care economy. Table 3 outlines potential sources of 
direct and indirect health care costs that may arise from low levels of ftmciional literacy. 



Table 3 

Sources of Direct and Indirect Health Care Costs 






> Additional emer^ncy room visits 

> Increased hospitalizations 

> Longer stays in the hospital 

> Additional ph^nician visits 

> Additional diagnostic tests 

> Ineffective prescriptions 

> Additional prescriptions 

> Premature nursing home admission 

> Additional home care use 

> Inetfective patient educatiCHial materia 



Loss of productivity 
Loss of wages 

Additional pain and suffering relat 
Additional transportatidn costs 
Unwanted pregnancies 



The literature on the cost implications of patients either misunderstanding or not 
complying with health care insmictions is substantial. These studies tend to be provider or site- 
specific, disease-specific, or activity-specific, (i.e.. taking prescription drugs or self-care 
following surgery). From (hb literature it is clear that poor communication or inadequate 
information has real consequences, not only tor the patient, but also for the health care system. 
Samples of the key results of some of these different types of studies are provided in Table 4. 
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Tuhte 4 

A Sapling ot'Siudies Rerteciing the Cost of Non-CompUance 



PreMripiioo Drug Patient 
Compliance Stiiito 






Total Cost of failing to comply with 
Prescription Drugs 


SSO B Direct 
S50 B Indirect 


Johnson A Bootman. 
199S 


Hospital costs of failing to comply with 
Prescription Drugs 

Dhense Spedfic Patient 
Compliance Studies 


S percent of admissions 
or S8.S B Direct 
SI 7-25 Indirect 


Sullivan, etal.. 1990 


Compliance among Cardiovascular 
Disease Patients 


Sl.i B Direct 


. Bond & Hussar. 1990 


Compliance among Non>mild 
Hypertension Patients 

Net Savings from Spedfic Patient 
Edneation Programs 


54 percent more costs per 
mild or severe hypertension 
patient who is not compliant 


Smith, 1993 


Net Savings from Pharmaceutical 
Education and Support Services 

Net Savings trom Asthma Education and 
Support Service 


S3.20 saved per SI spent to 
provide individualized 
:>upport 

S22.50 saved per S 1 spent to 
provide individualized 
support 


Borgsdort; ec aL 1 994 
Bolton. ecaU 1991 


Net Savings from a discharge and follow* 
up program for older congestive hcan 
failure patients 


^ percent cost savings per 
patient 


Weinberger, cl al., 
1988 



The Distribution of Health Literacy Costs 

In addition to estimating the cost of poor communication within the health care system, a 

second set ofqucsuons concerns how these costs are distributed. To the extent that the overall 

costs of health care are pooled across health risks, those financing health care costs would share 
the net coste associated with inadequate health literacy. However, the potential risk pool is 
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fragmented, given that not everyone has health insurance coverage und even among those with 
coverage neither the scope of coverage or the depth of that coverage is the same. 

This fragmentation has resulted in the evolution of a very complex system of financing 
care. Although access to primary, preventative, as well as acute care can be seriously impeded 
by the source of insurance (or lack of insurance), needed health care is usually rendered 
eventually. Someone must cover those costs. The system that has evolved includes both direct 
and indirect cross subsidies tfom employers, taxpayers, and patients who can pay to help finance 
the care for those who catmoL This makes it less clear who is paying for any net costs due to 
low levels of health literacy. 

Studies now in progress that measure health care use. expenditures, and health literacy 
are likely to show just how critical health literacy is to understanding health care costs. 
Presumably, better health literacy would result in more appropriate diagnoses sooner and more 
effective treatments (Center for Health Care Strategies. 1997). Presumably, more timely and 
effective health care will result in the use of fewer health care resources over the course of on 
episode of care. The question is how much additional health care would have been avoidable if 
the interaction between the patient and the system were different, and how much of this 
difference can be attributable to inadequa t e health literacy? 

The Analysis and Results 

The following two sections summarize the analysis undertaken and the findings from two 
distinct efforts. The first section reports on estimating health literacy using probabilities of 
functional literacy in the National Adult Literacy Survey and applying those probabilities to the 
Survey of Income and Program Participation. In this section, sources of heath care coverage. 
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sdt-reponed health status, and health care use. are compared by health literacy status. The 
second section reports on using some of the results from the first section in conjunction with 
national estimates of peisonal health care expenditures to estimate the cost of inadequate health 
literacy. 

Estimating Heatth Literacy 

Methodology 

National surveys of health care use. expenditures, or health insurance coverage do not yet 
include measures of health literacy. UnUI they do. researchers who want to better understand 
literacy and health care will have to rely on local surveys or use the wealth of information 
collected in the National Adult Literacy Survey ^to inform the survey responses in other national 
surveys. For this paper the National Adult Literacy Survey is used to estimate the health literacy 
of the population responding to the Survey of Income and Program Parrietpatioa The Survey of 
Income and Program Participation is then used to analyze the health care use. health status, and 
source of health insurance coverage of those with fldagnflm and inadequate health literacy. 

Data Sources Used 

The National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS) was conducted during the first 8 months of 
1992. .More than 400 interviewers, some of whom were bilingual in English and Spanish, visited 
nearly 27.000 households to interview a nationally representative sample of 1 3.600 adults (aged 
16 and older). The interviews took about one hour and most participants were paid $20 for their 
time." (n addition to completing a booklet of specific tasks designed to test fimctional literacy 
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skills, personal background information was obtained. Black and Hispanic households were 
oversampled. In addition to the nationally drawn sample, 1 1 states decided to participate in the 
survey and 1.000 adults aged 16 to 64 were surveyed in order to make state level comparisons in 
and across those states. Finally, more than l.iOO inmates in some 80 federal and state prisons 
were also interviewed, although the background questionnaire to prisoners was different. 

Survey respondents randomly received different sets of tasks from which the literacy 
skills were tested. Everyone was asked to perfocm 12 out of 24 tasks, but the 12 tasks were 
randomly selectedl Since people were compared across different groups of tasks, there was a 
chance that the differences in scores reflected differing abilities associated with a particular task. 
Hence scores are really probabilities that an individual con achieve a set of tasks. As a result, 
while most people who scored well on higher level tasks also scored very well on lower level 
tasks, there are people who scored higher on a more demanding set of tasks than they did on the 
less demanding set of tasks. 

Fortunately, a few basic cbaiacteristics. such as age, gender, race, marital status, 
earnings, and educatioiuU attainment, which are found in most surveys, explain much of the 
observed difference^ in literacy levels among respondents. Using these characteristics as 
independent variables, a predictive model of functional literacy was developed in the NALS data 
and used to construct a measure of the probability of being literate for individuals aged 16 and 
older in the Survey of Income and Program Participation (SIPP) data set The SIPP is a 
continuous national survey of about 36.000 households. Survey respondents are interviewed in 
person every 4 months over a 2-1/2 yw period. The core questioRnaiie collects basic 
infoimanon about household and family stntcture, labor force participation, public program 
participation, education, and financial circumstances. Topical modules are used to go into more 
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dqnh on panicxilar topics. In addition to the core data trom Waves 6 and 7 of the 1993 Panel, 
this analysis also examined data trom the Wave 6 Topical Module that included information 
about health care status, coverage, and use. 

Predicting Functional Literacy 

The independent variables listed above also exist in the SIPP data. Therefore, the 
equation developed from the NALS data can be applied to observations from the SIPP data to 
construct a measure that represents the probability that an individual is literate, as defined in the 
NALS data. The predicted literacy measure is defined by the following equation: 

Predicted Probability (Literate) = cV(l+ e** ), 

where b is the product ol a regression equation which includes the model intercept and 
parameter estimates derived from the NALS variables, applied to the corresponding set of 
independent variables in the SIPP data. The constructed measure is a continuous variable that 
takes on values between 0 and I . The final step then was to recode the consmicted variable of 
literacy into a dichotomous variable ( 1 for literate. 0 otherwise) whose distribution closely 
matched the marginal distribution of literacy found in the NALS data. Table 5. below compares 
the observed and constructed measures of literacy in the NALS and SIPP data, respectively. 

Tabie 5 

Observed Measures from the Adult Literacy Survey and the Constructed Measures From 
The Survey of Income and Program Participation 











Mean 

Probability 


Percent 
Scoring Above 
Level 2 


Mean 

Probability 


Percent 
Scoring 
Above Level 2 


Overall 


1 


48.6% 


.496 


49.6% 


Black I 


^.:is 


21.48% 


.240 


13.99% 


Other Minority 


i .361 


1 36.14% 


.430 


44.58% 
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Female 


1 


46.86% 


.478 1 49.91% 


Married 


.514 


51.44% 


.52T 


56.44% 


Employed 


588 


58.75% 


603 


67.53% 


Ages 25-40 


r ^ 


60.58% ‘ 


.620 


76.55% 


Ages 41-64 


.480 


48.04% 


.499 


44.28% 


Ages 65-*’ 


.155 


■ 15.45% 


.168 


10.54% 


Somehs 


.24^ 


24.82% 


.244 


24.44% 


Highgrad 


.420 


42.03% 


.390 


37.58% 


Someooll 


.638 


63.83% 


.652 


79.60% 


Collegegrad 


.816 


81.65% 


.809 


96.36% 


Postgrad 


.867 


86.67% 


.860 


99.12% 



The results are very similar, but they are not exactly the same. The constructed variable 
of functional literacy slightly overestiinates the likelihood that an individual is functionally 
literate. Specifically, the model underestimates the percentage of blacks that are hinctionally 
literate but overestimates the percentage of other minorities who arc functionally literate in SIPP. 
The model slightly overestimates the percentage of female, married, and employed SIPP 
respondents who are functionally literate. The constructed variable predicts that literate 
individuals are younger than the NALS data suggests, while over-predicting the hinctional 
literacy rates of more educated individuals. 



.>Vfter estimating the probability of having scored above Level 2 in the NALS and 
constructing this i»ob^lity within SIPP. analysis was conducted on the source of health 
insurance coverage and health care use. This analysis was also repeated by estiinating the model 
that would predict the probability of scoring above Level 1.^ The results of this second analysis 
are not presented here although the results are used in the next section to estimate the cost 
implicanons of inadequate health literacy.^ 



’ Tectmically, the cui<orb used were 276 or higher tor above level 2 and 226 or higher for above level 1 on the 
seores reponed for the document tasks. 

' An oveiview of ihe stMtstkal employed and the estimation reiutti ofboth motMs it avaiUUe fitxn the 

authors. 
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Applyiny; Probability Estimates from NALS to SIPP 

The tbiiowin^ provides an overview of four different relationships examined after 
constructing the ftinctionaJ literacy probabilities in SIPP. 

Health Literacy and Health Care Coverage 

Generally speaking, people who had a high probability of having scored above Level 2 
were more likely to have employer>provided health insurance and are less likely to have either 
Medicaid or Medicare. Figure 1 shows the percentage of adults (age 16 or older) with employer- 
provided health insurance at different levels of the probability of scoring above Level 2. 
Although people with a very low likelihood of having high literacy skills arc substantially less 
likely to have employer-provided health insurance, some do have employer-provided health 
insurance. 

Figure 1 

The Percentage of Adults With Employer Provided Health 
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Figures 2 and 3 show the probability disthbudcm among Medicaid and Medicare 
beneticiaries. These two figures show that Medicaid and Medicare beneficiaries, in particular, 
are even more likely to have low literacy skills. This is consistent with the findings in the Adult 
Literacy Survey showing both the high proportion of elderly with low literacy levels and the fact 
that more than a third of the tuncdonally illiterate adults were age 65 or older. 



Figum 2 

The Percentage of Adults With Medicaid At Different Levels of 
Predicted Literacy 




0« at* 021 039 049 399 099 0/9 0 99 399 



FigtU93 

The Percentage of Adults WHh Medicare At Oiffsrent Levels of 
Predicted Utsracy 




OOO Oto 020 920 040 090 9.70 O.M 0.90 



Figure 4 shows the distribution among those without any health insurance. This distrilmiion 
looks similar to that found among Medicaid beneticiaries. except that there are more uninsured 
with hi^ probabilities of scoring above Level 2. 
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Figure 4 

The Percentage of Adults Without Health Insurance At 
Different Levels of Predicted Literacy 




Health Literacy and Health Care Use 



Respondents to SIPP were asked a number of questions about their health care use in the 
past year. ^ Table 6 compares average visits or days among different populations by health 
literacy level. In each case the average being compared is between those with and without 
adequate health literacy. Inadequate heaith literacy in this table is assumed to be those who 
would have scored at Level 2 or below on the document tasks used in the National Adult 
Literacy Survey. Asterisks indicate whether or not the difference in the means is statistically 
significant. The plus or minus sign indicates whether or not the means of the inadequate health 
literacy are greater than (+) or less than (-) the mean of those who are health literate. 

Table 6 



It should be noted that SIPP excludes people who are institutionalized. 
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Avera|(e Hospital Use and Physician Visits Among Users and Self-Reported Health 



Status 





Inadequate Health 


.Adequate Health 


DifiTcreiiea 




Literacy 


Literacy 




Users of Health Care Services 








Average Hospital Visits 


1.26 


1.183 


(^)*** 


Average Hospital Days 


6.3 


4.04 




Average Physician Visits 


5.52 


4.61 


(*►)••• 


Users of Health Care Services CQntrollinttJQrSctf-ReDorted HealthJStatus 


Poor Health Status 








Average Hospital Visits 


1.4 


1.5 


(-) 


Average Hospital Days 


8.25 


8.31 


(•) 


Average Physician Visits 


\23 


15J 


(-)••• 


Good or Fair Health Status 








Avera^ Hospital Visits 


1.25 


1.23 




Average Hospiul Days 


6.43 


4.91 


••• 


.Average Physician Visits 


5.83 


6.6 


(.)••• 


Very Good or Excellent Health Status 


, . 




.Average Hospital Visitt 


1.14 


1.11 




Average Hospital Days 


4.18 


2.92 


(-f) ••• 


Average Physician Visits 


3.73 


3.7 


(^) 



Note: Difference in the means are either statistically significaat at the .001 ; .01 ; or .05 percent 
level of significance if marked by 3, Z, or 1 asterisks, respectively. Comparisons with no asterisk 
were not found to be stausiically significant 

X In this table, low health literacy is assumed for anyone with a high probability of having 
scored at level 2 or below in the National Adult Literacy Survey (Documents tests). 

When these measures of health care use are examined by level of functional literacy it is 
quite clear that those with inadequate health literacy use mote health care services. The 
difference in the mean values between those with inadequate health literacy and those with 
adequate health literacy is statistically significant at the 0.001 probability level. These findings 
continue to hold when the comparisons are made among only those vdio used any services. 
Among those vvith any hospital visits, those with inadequate health literacy had. on average, 
about 6 percent mote visits and stayed in the hospital nearly 2 days longer. .Among people with 
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any physician visit, peopie with inadequate health literacy also averaged an additioiul office 
visit. 

Health Utefacy and Self-Reported Health Status 

Controlling for self-reported health status, however, complicates the story. .Among those 
who report they are in poor health, those with inadequate health literacy, on average used fewer 
services. Only the fewer physician visits is statistically significant. .\l the other extreme, among 
those who clairh very good or wcellem health, those with health literacy use. on 

average, more health care services. But only hospital days used is statistically significant 

These llndings may be consistent with the efforts on the part of people with inadequate 
health literacy to avoid contact with the health system. But in the case of those who are in better 
health, this delay may have resulted in the need to stay in the hospital longer. For those who 
acknowledge they are in poor health, health literacy had no teal impact on their use of hospital 
care. Of course, what we do not know is whether the recollection of prior health care use in the 
past 1 2 months is consistent with self-reported health status at the time of the interview. 

Health Literacy, Health Care Use and Source of Health Care Coverage 

Table 7 compares average use by source of health insurance coverage. Overall among 
those with inadequate health literacy, for most sources of health care coverage, average hospital 
visits and hospital days tended to be higher. However, the average number of ^ysician visits 
tended to be lower. The difference in the average use between those with and without adequate 
health literacy was only statistically significant for hospital use among those with employer- 
provided coverage and for those without health insurance. The difference in the average number 
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of physician visits between those with and without adequate health literacy was only statistically 



significant for Medicaid benetlciaries. 



/ 



Table 7 





Inadequate Health 
Literacy 


Adequate Health 
Literacy 


Difference 


Employer-Provided Insurance 


Average Hospital Visits ' - 




.067 




Average Hospital Days 


29 




••• 


Average Physician Visits 


3.12 


3.2 


H 


Medicare 








Average Hospital Visits 


2 


.16 


(■►) 


Average Hospital Days 


I.I 3 


.88 


(■►) 


Average Physician Visits 


5.66 


5.91 


(-) 


Medicaid 

Average Hospital Visits 


21 


.25 


K-) 


Average Hospital Days 


.98 


.95 


(■►) 


Average Physician Visits 


5.86 * 


6.68 


(-)• 


Uninsured 


1 . 






Average Hospital Visits 


.076 


.054 


(+)•• 


Average Hospital Days 


.32 . 


.17 


(■►)••• - 


Average Physician Visits 


2J5 


2.44 


(-) 



level of si gnifi cance if marked by 3, 2, or I asterisks, respectively. Comparisons with no asterisk 
were not found to be statistically significant. 

X In this table, low health literacy is assumed for anyone with a high probability of having 
scored at level 2 or below in the National Adult Literacy Survey (Documents tests). 



Discussion' 

These results must be viewed as preliminary. Although SIPP provides comprehensive 
infbnnmion on the well-being of households and non-institutionalized people in the United 
States, it is not a health survey. Health is a part of a topical module added to the core data. It is . 
anticipated that this analysis using the Medical Expenditures Panel Survey (MBPS) will add 
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axldiiional insights into the preliminary results trom SIPP. MEPS is a national representative 
survey, designed exclusively to measure health status, health care use, health care expenditures 
and health insurance coverage.. Unt'ortunaiely. only the files containing health status and health 
insurance coverage have been rele^ to the public. The files with health care use and 
expenditures are scheduled to be released in February 1 999 . 

This ai^ysis, however, has provided suftlciem information to make a preliminary 
^ estimate ot the health care cost implications oi* low levels of functional literacy. It is not clear 
why the general results changed (or more precisely were no longer stadsticaliy significant) when 
we examined health care use by self-reported health status or by Murce of coverage. Those with 
inadequate health literacy and in poor health used fewer services, suggesting that their health 
literacy was a barrier to seeking or gaining access to care; except when it comes to hospital care. 

The more compelling story may be among those who express better health status. Why is 
it that their health care use is greater when their functional literacy levels are lower? Why is it 
that it is not only greater but sometimes significantly greater than those who are health literate? 

Is this because they are more inefficient users of health care? Have there been more episodes in 
which care was delayed and a hospitalization was needed? Have there been times in which poor 
communication led to missed opportunities to provide needed care? 

Estimating the Cost of inadequate Heaith Literacy 

The literature on patient compliance and padent education is consistent with the basic 

fmdings in this study. Ovetall, low levels of understanding and poor communication will, result 
in the use ot more health care resources. The question is still by how much and who bears the 
additional costs? ' 
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MethodoioQT 

To cost out the implications of health literacy, published data on the 1996 population by 
source of covnage was used in conjunction with national personal health care expenditures tor 
1 996 to compute average per capita personal health care expenditures by health care payer and . 
the source of service. The health data comes from The Office of the Actuary for the Health Care 
Financing Administration (HCFA). HCFA provides annual estimates of how personal health 
care expenditures were made on behalf of all public and private payers for large service 
categories, such as hospital care, physician services, prescription drugs, nursing home care, 
among others (Levit. et. al. 1997). The population estimates used were the same ones used by 
HCFA. only the distribution of the population by health insurance coverage comes from 
comparing tabulations from the Census Bureau’s Current Population Survey done by the 
Employee Benefit Research Institute.' 

Holding the overall per person average expenditure constant, per person expenditures for 
those with and without adequate health literacy was calculated. It was assumed that the 
expenditure difference per person reflected the change in resources associated with inadequate 
health literacy. As discussed above, this did not always result in higher expenditures. In some 
coses, inadequate health literacy reduced physician visits and hence physician expenditures on 
behalf of this population were reduced. But in these situations, hospital use was found to be 
substantially higher, suggesting that some of the reduction in physician expenditures resulted in 
additional hospital expenditures. SIPP tabulations by source of coverage for hospital use and 
physician visits were used. For all other services it was simply assumed that expenditures were 
one percent more per person for everything but home health core and prescription drugs. Given 
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the relative importance of patient coinmunication in these areas, assumed that inadequate health 
literacy contributed a 1 0 percent expenditure dilTerentiai tor home core and prescription drugs. 
Based on the literature on prescription drugs this is a very conservative estimate (Johnson and 
Bostman, 1995). 

Using tabulations trom SIPP, the population by source of coverage was divided into two 
groups: those considered health literate and those who are not. Using these population counts 
and the adjusted average per person expenditure amounts the total additional expenditures were 
computed by comparing the expenditures of the two population groups. 

These sets of calculations were undertaken using two very difTerem detlniiions of health 
literacy. To derive a lower bound estimate, everyone was assumed to be health literate except : 
those \vho were functional ty illiterate (scoring at Level I ). .At the other extreme, those who were 
health literate w^ere those who were not either tunctionally illiterate or marginally literate (Level 
1 or Level 2). The tabulations in SIPP. as welt as, the population counts and the adjusted 
expenditures per person by insurance source and health care service were done using these two 
different assumptions of who is and who is not health literate. These two secs of calculations 
serve as the basis for the estimate of the cost of irmdequate health literacy. 

The Cost Estimate Results 

Assuming that only the population that is functionally illiterate is not health literate, then 
the estimated additional health care resources due to inadequate health literacy are calculated to 
have been about S29 billion in 1996. This would be over $30 billion in 1998 health care dollars. 
On the other hand, if the marginally literate (Level 2) are not considered health literate, then the 

* Which, in parentage tenns matched our tahuhuions of insurance coverage in SIPP. 
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estimated cost of inadequate health literacy were more than $69 billion in 1 996. This would be 
over S73 billion in 199H health care dollars. This means that between 3.2 and 7.6 percent of 
personal health care expenditures may be wasted resources because of inadequate levels of 
health literacy. A summary of the cost estimates is provided in Table 8. 

Tabled 



Comparison of Health Care Expenditure by Source of Payment 









Pavmtat 


OoUara 


Percent 


Percent of 


Doiiart 


Percent 


Percent of 


Source 


(billions) 


of 


Expenditur 


(billions) 


of 


Expenditures 








Health 


es 




Health 










Literacy 






Literacy 










Cost 






Cost 




Patients 


S 


5.06 


17% 


2.95% 


S 10.87 


16% 


6.35% 


Emplovers 


S 


2.60 


9% 


.89% 


S 11.43 


17% 


3.91% 


Medicare 


S 


9.32 


32% 


4.71% 


$ 26.73 


39% 


13.52% 


Medicaid 


S 


6.09 


21% 


4.36% 


S 9.71 


14% 


6.95% 


Other 
















Public 


S 


4.91 


17% 


6.59% 


S 7.18 


10% 


9.64% 


Programs 
















Other 
















Private ' 


S 


1. 10 


4% 


3.46% 


$ 3.19 


5% 


10.07% 


Sources j 
















Total 








- 1 








Personai 


S 


29.01 


100% 


3.20% 


,S -69.12 


100% 


7.62% 



Health 

Care 



Note: Lower Estimate assumes only those who are functionally illiterate are not health literate. 
Upper Estimate assumes those in Level 1 and Level 2 are not health literate. 
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Seven percent of personal health cate expenditures is a substantial amount of 
resources. To put this cost in perspective, seven percent of personal health care . 
expendimres is more than what every state and local government paid to finance their 
share of the Medicaid program. And it is more than the entire bill for physician services, 
dental services, home health care, prescription drugs, and nursing home care financed by 
Medicare. 

\^o Pays For Inadequate Health Literacy? 

Who pays the costs of inadequate health literacy? We ail do. However, as shown 
above these costs are not evenly distributed. The burden &lis disproportionately on 
patients with inadequate health literacy. Their out-of-pocket expenses for health care 
services are over 6 percent higher because of inadequate health literacy, 

A most interesting pan of the story is the implications for employers. As shown 
m Table 8. employers may be financing as much os 17 percent of the costs of inadequate 

health literacy. From the employers perspective, this is’about 4 percent of health 

insurance "premiums”. 

Discussion 

The difference between the higher and the low^ addititmal cost estimate st ft ms 
fiom the question of whether people who score at'Lcvel 2 in the Adult Literacy Survey 
are health literate. If most are health literate then the lower estimate should prevail; but if 
a substantial proportion of the i»pulation scoring at Level 2 are not health literate, then 
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the upper estimate is appropriate. We need a better understanding of the correlation 
between measures of huiciional literacy and those of health literacy to answer this 
question. 

If people who are marginally fUncnonally literate ore not health literate then 
employers are paying a very hefty part of the costs of inadequate health literacy. 
Relatively few people who are tunctionally illitemte are covered by an employer's health 
plan. The functionally illiterate are more likely to be enrolled in Medicare! Medicaid, or 
not to have health insurance. However, the marginally functionally literate, those in 
Level 2. arc very likely to be covered by an employer’s plan. If the additional costs 
imposed by the marginally functionally literate are due to inadequate health literacy (as 
we suspect) then employers are financing a substantially larger share of the costs of 
inadequate health literacy. 

Examining the data and reviewing the literature suggests that the lower cost 
estimate is unrealistically low. Inadequate health liter^ is not limited to the 
functionally illiterate. On the other hand, there is not enough evidence to assume that 
everyone within Level 2 would have such inadequate health literacy skills that their 
experiences with the health care system would, on net. result in extra health core 
expenses. The utilization di£ferences we did observe for hospital and physician uses, 
suggests that health literacy does matter among everyone defined as eidxer functionally 
illiterate or maiginally literate. Further work either in SIPP or preferably with a much 
more comprehensive health survey (like MBPS) is likely to provide better insights into 
this difference, for physician and hospital care, as well as other types of services, adjusted 
for measured health status. 
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Conclusion 

Most of the financial burden of inadequate health literacy that does not fail 
directly on patients is distributed among an even larger population: taxpayers generally 
and the working taxpayer, in particular. The cost of inadequate health literacy emanating 
from Medicare beneficiaries is large in both absolute and relative terms. Given the &ct 
that physician use is less among those with inadequate health literacy, most of this cost 
fails onto Part A of Medicare. Most (about 89 percent ) of Part A is through 

FTCA taxes on workers. . ... 

The cost of Medicaid- is also financed by taxpayers, with about one-half coming 
from the federal income tax and the most of the balance coming from a variety of state 
and local taxes. General revenues also finance “'other** public programs: but the com of 
‘other’* private sources is financed by a wide airay of philanthropic enterprises. The cost 
to employers is likely to be disbursed to workers, owners, and consumers, depending on 
the industry and the frnn’s market share and the labor market in that industry. 

The direa costs of inadequate health li teracy are notinsign^cant. While a 
disproportionate burden fails on the patient with low literacy skills, health care providers 
and those that finance those providers are not immune. Taxpayers, including employers, 
assume the vast majority of the costs of inadequate health literacy. Mo attempt was made 
to estimare the indirect cost implications. It is conceivable, however, that dw iodiie^ 
costs could approach the magnitude of the direct costs, suggesting that society foigoes 
SSO to SI 30 billion in resources due to inadequate health literacy. From a Hn^ial 
perspective, ail payers of health care could save direct health care expenditures if they 
invested in programs and pcnoanel to help reduce the harriers people free in trying to 
navigate the health care sysrem. From a broader perspective, anything that can be done 
to improve functional literacy skills can only iminove every aspect of our society. 
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j The Honorable Jim Jeffords 
. United Slates Senate 
Washington. DC 205 1 04S300 

Dear Senator Jeffords: 

I We ^vant to commend you for your efforts to increase literacy in the United 
1 States. As you dearly recognized at the December n, 1998 hearing on 77k 
I Price We Pay For Illiteracy, literacy skills are necessary if mwc are to compete 
: in the global economy. , For the record, we vyould like to submit infbnnation 
I on the health care costs that America pays because of low functional literacy. 

I The National Academy on an .Aging Society has estimated that the additional 
I health care costs associated wirh low Junctional literacy may be more than $70 
; billion, or atom 7 percent of the nation's personal health care expenditures. 

I These costs arc tome not oniy by pahencs directly but also by the payers and 
j providers of health care. We have ssiimaied that Medicare and Medica.d are 
1 lluaiKing more thto ohe-'hait ol these costs: employers are huancing nearly 17 
I percent of these costs. 

j Accessing the health care system and subsequently making health care 
; tlccisions is ccnlusing for most of us. 3m poor literacy skills and perhaps 

j shame abom those skills raises the likelihood ofpoorpaticni compliance, 
i Missed opportunities and mistakes can lead to additional health care 

! expenditures. 

We would very much like to contribute to the discussion fiamed by the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources by submitting a two page 
sununary of our research and the supporting research paper. We would also 
be delighted to work with you and your staff to help others understand these 
I cost implications. 




I Director 



Hrirrta Fnrtiuri 
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LOW HEALTH LITERACY SKILLS INCREASE ANNUAL 
health care expenditures by S73 BILLION 

Low Health Literacy Skills Contribute To Higher UtiUzation of Health Care 
Services Use 

Health literacy refers to the set of skUls needed to read, understand, and act on basic 
health care information. Cher 90 million adults wirA low health literacy skilb (see box 
on next page) have limited ability to read and understand the instructions contained on 
prescriptions or medicine bottles, appointment slips, informed consent documents, 
insurance forms, and health educational materials. Poor health literacy skills have 
profound economic consequences. 

Using data a nationally re p resentative sample of the U.S. adult population age 16 
and olto. the National Academy on an Aging S^iety examined the impact of literacy on 
the use of health care services. The study found that people with low health literacy 
skills use more health care services. 

• Among adults who stayed overnight in a hospital in 1 994, those with low health 
literacy skills averaged 6 percent more hospital visits, and stayed in the hospital 
nearly 2 days longer than adults with higher health literacy skills. 

• Among adults with at least one doctor visit in 1 994, those with low health literacy 
skills had on average one more doctor visit than adults with higher health literacy 
skills. 

• When self-reported health status is taken into account, patients with low health 
literacy skills had fewer doctor visits but used substantially more hospital resources. 

Who Pays for the Costs of Low Health Literacy? 




Souree: Ntlioral Academy an A^ing Soctciy. Untk nt andhie thaitk Uuraar Srm EstimateM of the Cota of /nadromuy Httath Uttraey. 
P t q e ni ed at the Pfiar Coolbcnce on Hentih Liiency 'Proowdnc Hetlth Utcncy: A Call To Action.'* October 7-S. I9VS: Wtshingtoo O.C 



Ntnonal Academy on an Aging Society Center for Health Care Strategies, Inc 
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Overall, the study (bond that die pilinary soorceof hiislttr bealdi eare expendHiircs 
for persons with low health liters^ sldUs is longer hospital stays. Other tactois. such 
as the ineffective use of prescriptions or misunderstandings about treatment plans may 
also have financial consequences. 

• The estiniated additional health care expenditures due to low health literacy skills are 
about S73 billion in 199g health care dollars. This includes an $30 billion 

for the populadon that nJunctionaUy illiterate plus $43 billion for the population that 
is marginally literate. 



• This amount is about what Medicare is expected to pay to finance physician services, 
dental services, home health care, prescription drugs, and nursing home care 
combined. 

a significant share of the health care costs fall on the padcnts with low health 

Uteracy sldlls, health care providen and those that finance those providers share the 

harden. 

• Medicare pays 39 percem of the expenditures. Most of the additional expenditure is 
financed through FICA taxes on workers. 

• Employers may be financmg as much as 17 percem of the additional healthcare 
expenditures due to low health literacy skills. 

• Out-of-pocket exp^tures by patients total more than $1 1 billion dollars or 16 
percent of the additional health care expenditures. 

• Medicaid pays more than $10 biilkm dollars, or 14 percent of the additional health 
care expenditures. 



No study has directly measured the health literacy skills of rh» f T s ~ 

However, it is possiblerto estimate the number of people who have low. health literacy 
skills results from the 1992 National Adult Uteracy Survey (NALS). Thosurvcy 
that’ some 40 tO‘4A millton of the 191 riiiiliottftrfuitg in thi« <vwifpY y 
fimetiomUy Uliteraie. They leadat or below a fifth-giadeTevel, or cannot read at alL 
Another 50 millton ore only marginally literate. They are.generaUy able to locate and 
assunilam information in a simple t^ but are unable to perfbcm.tasks that require them 
t o a srim itam or sy nt hesize informatioa from complex or lengthy, texts. Becmise ofthe 
literacy de m a n ds upon patients mthetncreasmgly complex health* caresystem. adults 
wto are functionally illiterate or margtnally literate are likely to have low health literacy 

skills. Health care use; status^ and insurance coverage data aredcrivodfiom the 1993 

Survey of Income and Program Participation (SIPP). 



Funding for this research on heidth care cost implications cflow Junctional literacy was 
prowled by Pfizer IfK. 



The Chairman. The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:30 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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